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The simplicity of Mr. Keen’s house, so evident in its structure, is an element of beauty. A style appropriate to the locality was chosen and the 
best traditions of the older architecture preserved; the plainness of style wins beauty without the apparent struggle for effect that is so often evident 


Homes That Architects Have Built For Themselves 


THE HOUSE OF CHARLES BARTON KEEN AT STRAFFORD, PENNSYLVANIA — A HOME THAT IS ADMIRABLY 
PLANNED FOR PEOPLE OF MODERATE MEANS AND BUILT IN HARMONY WITH THE SURROUNDINGS 


BY MABEL TUKE PRIESTMAN 


HERE is something distinctly indi- 

vidual and pleasing about the home 
that Mr. Keen has built for himself at 
Strafford, Pennsylvania. Although it is 
built after the manner of the farmhouse 
of Colonial days it possesses many 
unique improvements and well planned 
additions which display a notable de- 
velopment that has brought Mr. Keen 
widespread recognition. 

The farmhouse type is the ideal 
American home, its architect maintains, 
for people of moderate means, It is the 
natural and logical outgrowth of the cli- 
mate and of the traditions and sentiments 
of its inhabitants, and is best suited to its 
environment. For it is simple, broad, 
hospitable and rational in its close rela- 
tionship with the trees and flowers. 

The house was designed primarily to 
meet the demands of the family. At the —S> 
same time there were many theories the _ The latti 


esting to note these theories, and to find 
that after considerable care on the part 
of the architect they have proved as 
practical as they were ideal. The sim- 
plicity of the house is evident in the very 
structure of the building, which in itself 
is an element of beauty. The accentuated 
horizontal lines give the house the effect 
of harmonizing with the country and 
make it appear as a natural growth in- 
stead of something built or transplanted. 

In answer to the question aroused by 
the preference he has for the farmhouse 
type exemplified especially by the house 
adjoiming his own, “Why do you favor 
heavy column supports for projecting 
roof lines?” Mr. Kean replied, “In 
houses in which the second floor extends 
over the first floor, the projecting roof 
lines cast a strong shadow and have a 
heavy effect. The heavy columns are 
ce work for vines over the doorway is necessary from the practical and esthetic 
architect wished to test. It is inter- the keynote to the scheme of the whole house standpoint to give them proper support.” 
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his home is nothing more than the original farmhouse brought completely up-to-date. It is claimed that the farmhouse type is the ideal American 


dwelling, being the natural and logical outgrowth of the climate and traditions of the country. 





j 
he lattice-work for vines and the vines themselves give interest to what 
would otherwise be a too monotonous expanse of white plaster 


was “What do you aim 
when planning a simple country home for your 


\nother question put to the at bite 


In the first place I aim to plan my houses to make them fit the 
requirements and mode of living, tastes and desires of those who 


will live in them. These considerations and the general plan ar- 


rangement dictated by the site, to take full advantage of the out- 


look and exposure, light and air, determine the style and gen- 
eral treatment. I am strongly convinced that we struggle too 


much for effect and tf we plan and design in a more logical and 
natural get the most attractive and successful results. 
Houses ! lesioned in this manner 


way we 


tf the same style and period, if 


It is hospitable, broad and rational 





i 


The wide eaves over the windows are distinctive and the red brick tiles 
contrast well with the gray underpinning and white plaster walls 


have their own characteristics and charm and are really quite 
different and individual. I further aim to give as much of the 
home-like flavor and atmosphere as the conditions will permit.” 
Mr. Keen has found by experience that long narrow houses 
one room deep, or approximately so, are the most desirable where 
the proper exposure can be obtained admitting the maximum of 
sun and air. The modern methods of living require a greater 
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floor area for the second floor to accommodate the necessary 
number of rooms, than is required for the first floor with its few 
large simple chambers. In the farmhouse type expansion of the 
second floor is possible by building out the first floor below. Dor- 
mer windows are a necessity to give the proper amount of light 
and air to the interior. A group of such windows gives a better 





The sun-room is admirably planned and furnished. The window-sashes 
are adjustable and can be removed if desired, giving an open porch 








The antique furniture of the dining-room is well shown by its simple 
setting. In winter the rag carpets are replaced by Oriental rugs 
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The hallway is broad and roomy and the wallpaper is a reproduction 
of an old Colonial one, appropriate for the house and its furnishings 


impression of a long low roof line than a series of separate or 
detached dormers. The December number of House AND GaArR- 
DEN explained a house at Woodmere, Long Island, designed by 
Mr. Keen, which shows a more artistic group of dormer win- 
dows than does the house designed for his own use. 

In looking through a number of photographs of houses planned 
by this architect one cannot help being struck by the examples 
of cottages with stucco walls. He favors stucco because by means 
of it he can most easily carry out his favorite color scheme, 
namely, white and green. He likes the shutters and roof green 
with a sharp contrast of white walls. These he partly conceals 
with a trellis, which when covered with vines gives a charming 
wall surface. The lattice-work primarily intended as a support 
for vines gives a scale to the whole house, accents the horizontal 
lines and by its pleasant shadows gives an interest to what would 
otherwise be a too monotonous expanse of white plaster. The 
vines relieve the monotony of white walls and soften its rigid 
lines. It is generally conceded that ivy and other creepers cling- 
ing to walls are apt to make the house damp, but when trained 
over lattice-work the vines act as a protection, shedding the water 
and breaking the force of a severe storm. Stucco is a favorite 
medium to-day with most of our well known architects. Its ad- 
vantages lie in the fact that it is economical, decorative, and suit- 


able both for winter and summer homes. Stucco being a mixture 
(Continued on page 


$34) 





An old-fashioned bedroom, Colonial in character, where the rush- 
seated chairs harmonize with the antique four-poster and rag carpet 





The mantel and fireplace of the living-room show the combination of 
decorative skill and restraint that are typical of the entire house 














The Part Transplanting Plays in Garden Making 


THE CORRECT METHODS [OF 


Py Claes & vorid is more 
l fixed in habit than tree or 


plants of whatsoever kind they may 
bn ‘Rooted to the spot” they cer 
tainly are, and uprooting them 1s a 
proc whicl annot fail to be very 
a oncerting to then however care 
Huliyv it irried out \s planter We 
are. as a rule, curiously obtuse, how 
ever, tor we give almo no consid 


eration to this phase of transplanting 
Rarely do one feel uncertain how 
to unplant a specimen however doubt 
ful he may be of his ability to restore 
it properly to the earth 
ce of the entire proc oft trans 
planting depends almost as much upon 
this first half of the work as it does 
upon the second half, so much mort 
carefully con idered 

Perennials and shrubs of almost any 
age may be lifted ind moved from 
without much 


one pot another 


reason to ipprehend failure, but trees, 
matter. Some species will hardly bear transplanting at all, while 


all kinds are risky handling unless 


they are small and have been origi 
nally nursery grown These are 
sold a lary a fitteen feet mm 
height, with a trunk diameter ol 
from three to four inches; and a 
nursery - grown tree of this size 


may be moved trom its position, 


if this is not satisfactory, without 
much risk of injuring it. But above 
this size | would not advise trans 
planting, if more than one yeat 
planted And certainly nothing 


smaller than half this size should 
be moved if it is a seedling or nat 
ural growth that 1s occupying its 
original position 

Trees grow at their roots ver) 
much as they grow at their tops, 
and respond to pruning below 
ground with just the same results, 
practically, as they follow branch 
pruning above—that is, the root 
system grows thick and dense and 
compact when the root tips are 
frequently shortened, either by ac 
tual pruning or by transplanting 
which has the same effect by break 
ing off enough of the small root 
tips to induce much branching of 
root further up towards the tree 


1 


bole just as the branch svstem 


grows dense when the ends of the 


branches are cut back r the tree 


TAKING UP TREES AND SHRUBBERY—THE BEST TIME TO MOVE THE 
DIFFERENT VARIETIES—ROOT PRUNING AND ITS RESULTS—SOME DIFFICULT VARIETIES TO HANDLE 


BY GRACE TABOR 


Arrange the root stocks and fibres as nearly as pos- 
sible in the position they would occupy in growing 


of course, are another 





It is better to use tree-moving machinery and skilled labor 
with large specimens in order to avoid all risks 





is headed in by having its leading 
branch shortened. “Root pruning” is 
accomplished not by actually cutting 
off the roots, but by plowing about the 
tree, near enough to it and deep enough 
into the ground to reach the roots 
which it is desired to nip. 

The dense balls of root network that 
result from such care naturally offer 
very little resistance to lifting the tree 
from the ground within a year, or per- 
haps even two years, from the time of 
its last planting. But by the end of this 
time the roots have progressed consid- 
erably in their natural way of growth 
and have extended out and into the soil 
to begin the anchoring of the tree, 
which is a part of their function when 
it has grown large and woody. Beeches, 
for instance—the beech is a notoriously 
“hard planter’—do not actually begin 
to send out new roots for some time 
after they have been moved, but when 


they finally get a start and begin to grow, their first efforts are 
directed to penetrating the ground just as far as possible, out- 


ward and downward. When a beech 
has been moved, therefore, and has 
made a start into actual growth 
above, beware of attempting to 
move it again. Its long roots put 
forth from the compact mass which 
it was induced to grow only by 
most careful contriving and care 
will make successful transplanting 
almost, if not quite, impossible, be- 
cause many of them will suffer 
such injury that the tree cannot re 
pair them. 

Trees that have never been trans- 
planted or root pruned develop 
their root systems according to 
natural habit and location, but the 
latter is never quite so important a 
factor as the former. Nevertheless 
it counts. Certain kinds of trees 
send straight down, directly beneath 
the trunk, one very long and very 
strong root, called a tap root, which 
is as large around, perhaps, as the 
tree trunk itself, and which reaches 
deep into the earth. Its integrity 
seems particularly vital, for injury 
to its tip will almost certainly cause 
the tree’s death, in many species, 
and its great length and woody 
character make it particularly sus- 
ceptible to injury if the tree is 
taken up. Trees with roots of this 
character are acknowledged to be 
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hard to transplant, even by their growers. The only way possible 
to overcome their aversion to being handled is to begin when they 
are very young, thus giving the tap root no opportunity to reach 
the depth it is seeking. 

But a great many trees that do not have this great tap root still 
spread themselves about below ground in such a fashion that they 
stubbornly resist transplanting and suffer from it greatly, especial- 
ly if growing in poor soil or where the moisture is deep down 
from the surface. If more than seven or eight feet high, such 
trees are more likely to 
die than to live when 
transplanted, save where 
the work is done by an 
expert. Tree moving ma- 
chinery exists that will re- 
move forest specimens of 
course; but the moving 
of these is a doubtful un- 
dertaking, even with the 
most skilled labor, and 
one which I never advise. 
After all the time of wait- 
ing for a tree to reach an 
appreciable size is not 
very great. And it is 
surely much better to 
have a well established 
and thrifty tree, at the 
end say, of six years, 
large enough to be a dis- 
tinct ornament and to 
give definite shade with a 
promise of yearly in- 
crease, than to have a 
sickly forest specimen 
which will never recover 
its vigor, will gradually 
dwindle and_ ultimately 
must be taken away, leav- 
ing the original vacancy. 

Limit yourself to trees 
six or seven feet in height 
or under for transplant- 
ing natural growth, and 
to specimens not more 
than twelve feet high for 
nursery grown stock. If 
you can wait a season 
with the former, or even 
until next fall, plough or 
spade deeply around them 
now about a foot within 
the line of the diameter 
of their tops, and culti- 
vate the space within this 
ring all summer even 


that trees afford 


watering it if the soil or the season is dry, to encourage the 
growth of surface roots rather than the deeper ones. 

But if you cannot wait, if the transplanting must be done im- 
mediately, make up your mind to unplant as carefully and pa- 
tiently and thoroughly as you will replant, and unless you choose 
wrong varieties there will be no trouble. At the end of this arti- 
cle you will find out how to avoid these. 

It is always safe to assume that the spread of the roots of even 
a root-pruned tree, is the same as the spread of its branches. On 
this line, therefore, marking what we may for convenience call 
the circumference of the roots, we begin the work of taking up 





Not everyone realizes the benefits of garden beautification found in trees. At 
this season of the year much can be done by transplanting to gain the attraction 


any woody plant, whether tree or shrub. With a pick-axe work 
with back toward the tree trunk, digging up and loosening the 
earth from this line in towards the tree. When a layer is 
loosened, shovel it out; then loosen another in the same way and 
remove it, working more and more carefully as you get down to, 
or among the roots. In using spade or shovel, set the blade al- 
ways with its edge towards the tree, not its flat face or surface. 
This avoids cutting the roots to any great degree, for the blade 
goes down between them instead of chopping them across trans- 


versely. 
When a depth has been 
ms reached that really begins 


to loosen the specimen— 
it is not necessary to take 
away all the earth that is 
above the roots but only 
to go on picking it loose, 
deeper and deeper—a 
helper may take hold of 
the tree, and gently work 
it back and forth while 
the digging with the pick 
goes on. By and by the 
plant will readily tilt 
away over upon its side, 
thus allowing the one 
who is digging to work 
under the middle of it 
and gradually free the 
deepest central roots. And 
at last, with a_ gentle, 
even, long pull it will 
come free—but be sure 
that it is a gentle pull, and 
an even one. Never drag 
a shrub or tree forcibly 
from the ground, either 
through impatience or a 
mistaken degree of force. 
Go easily—vwery easily! It 
is much better to be over 
careful than a little less 
careful than you should 
be. 

[It sounds very simple 
to say restore a tree to the 
ground exactly as it came 
out of it; but in order 
really to do this, it is 
necessary to give atten- 
tion to several things— 
and to all of these at once 
Of course plants must be 
set into the ground to the 
depth at which they 
grew; then roots must 
have not only the same spread, but they must follow the same 
general direction down from the center towards the circumfer- 
ence; and the weight of the tree or shrub must be supported so 
that it does not drag at the roots as it settles. And finally the lit- 
tlest roots—roots so small that they are like nothing so much as 
hairs—should all be restored to perfect contact with the soil! 
That is, the earth should enclose them on every side, casing them 
in completely. 

Of course it is not possible to accomplish literally any such 
task as in this description of ideal transplanting. But actually it 

(Continued on page 430) 
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Within and without a garden in the Far West that shows a successful pergola treatment and a walled garden of a Southern type 


A PAGE OF SUBSCRIBERS’ GARDENS 
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CHARMING door- 

yard garden of the 
middle west, shielded and 
secluded and therefore in- 
viting to use and repose— 
which the true garden al- 
ways should be. It seems al- 
most hypercritical to object 
to the planting around the 
fountain rim, yet the omis- 
sion of this would be a de- 
cided improvement. This 
fountain basin is a formal 
one and its lines are as 
nuch a part of its decora- 
tive function as the little 
figure above. or the water 
itself. Some creeping plant 
that would not conceal them 
night be used 


erhead, is particu 
larly tine, conforming as it 
vs to the best standard 





he three pictures above show what has been accomplished by one garden lover in making a garden living-room secluded from the street and 


with all the privacy of indoors 
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A New Garden Enemy and How to Fight It 


A FUNGOUS DISEASE THAT ATTACKS THE PEONY, HITHERTO CONSIDERED IMMUNE— 
HOW ANTS CARRY THE INFECTION—WHAT PREVENTIVE MEASURES MAY BE TAKEN 


sy BB. H. 


W HETZEL 


PROFESSOR OF PLANT PATHOLOGY CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Photographs by the Author 


HE peony is frequently said 

to be a perennial markedly 

free from diseases and pests, but 
our observations extending over a 
period of the last eight years con- 
vinces us that this is not entirely 
true. During this time we have 
had the opportunity not only of 
examining many diseased speci- 
mens sent to the University for 
diagnosis, but have for the past 
four seasons observed the diseases 
of this plant as they appeared in 
the large collections grown in the 
variety test plats of the University. 
Brought in from many parts of the 
country and in large collections 
from various nurseries, it is not 


surprising that here we had a in the peony leaf blight the lesion usually appears first at the 
tip, extending in a V into the blade 


rather complete representation of 
peony diseases, at least five of 
which have appeared in these test plats, for the most part not 
very destructive. One disease, however, has occurred every 
season with more or less severe injury. This we are designating 


as the American botrytis blight of the peony to distinguish it 


from the European botrytis disease which appears to be different. 
It is a disease to be reckoned with in 
growing peonies and the writer has 
been assured by several prominent 










growers that a satisfactory means of 
controlling it would be a distinct boon 
to the growers of this perennial. 
The American botrytis affects all 
parts of the plant above ground, even 






The photograph at the left illustrates a characteristic appearance of yo 
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extending down the stem to the 
crown. Whether it ever invades 
the crown and roots is still a ques- 
tion. Probably it does not, since 
plants badly affected one season 
appear to grow equally strong tops 
the next. 

The first appearance of the 
disease in the spring is usually in 
the form of a rot at the base of 
young stems. Shortly after they 
appear above ground they begin to 
wilt and droop, finally falling over. 
An examination of the diseased 
stalk shows it rotten at the base, 
the rot usually extending to the 
crown below ground and upward, 
often to the leaves. The advance 
of the disease up the stem is in- 
dicated by a water-soaked appear- 
ance of the recently affected 
tissues. The rotted part of the stem soon becomes brown or black 
and often covered with a gray-brown felt of the fungus causing 
the disease. Usually only a few stalks in the cluster are affected 
early, though in severe cases all may go down quickly. However, 
stalks in the cluster continue to be affected throughout the season 
if conditions be favorable, and large 
stalks with fully expanded flowers 
often wither and die from a lesion at 
the base. Then, too, stalks affected 
toward the end of the season after the 
tissue is more hardened may not show 
wilting, the only evidence of the 
(Continued on page 404) 





ung peony buds and leaves blasted by the botrytis. In the center are shown 


diseased buds compared to a healthy one, and at the right is a stem exhibiting the water-soaked appearance caused by the fungus 
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If you would double the interest centered about a pond or lake keep some 
swans swimming about in it. ‘They need little attention if proper quarters 
are given them in a secluded place near the water's edge 


When Fine Feathers Make Fine Birds 


ORNAMENTAL LAND AND WATER FOWL THAT GRACE THE COUNTRY PLACE 
~BIRDS THAT HAVE ALL THE INTEREST OF PETS—HOW TO CARE FOR THEM 




























BY E. Il. FARRINGTON 
Photographs by E. J. Hall and Others 


HiT. it is true that fine feathers may not make fine birds — these splendid adornments there would be no place for this bird on 


when mere utility is considered, yet beauty of plumage 1s _ the country estate or anywhere else. Both the flesh and the eggs 
in important item in the breeding of ornamental poultry. Take, are palatable, to be sure, but there is no demand for them. 
for example, the peacock. With its blue neck, its black and green In these modern days the peacock is valued only for his orna- 


' 
wines. its brown, violet and gold train and its aigrette or crest ot mental qualities, and they hardly atone, sometimes, for the vexa- 


twenty-four upright and richly colored feathers, the peacot k is an tion one feels when startled from slumber by the hair-raising 
hiect of admiration to all, including himself. Were it not tor screech with which he salutes the morning sun. He is as vain 
as a village belle, loves to disport himself before the hens, and 
finds pleasure in the mirrored reflection he finds in the cellar 
window. 

Che most striking physical characteristic of the peacock is his 
train, commonly supposed to be his tail. The real tail is com- 
posed of plain brown feathers about six inches long, which can 
be held erect, and which serve to support the wonderfully bril- 
liant train, spread out like a disc and marked with gorgeous 
eye-like spots. When he stands with this huge fan opened and 
glistening in the bright sunlight, the peacock is incomparably 
lovely; his vanity is forgiven him. When the moult comes on 
the feathers fall out gradually and may be picked up here and 
there all about the grounds. It isn't a sin to extract by hand the 
few which are held to the last, if they can be reached as the bird 
perches on the grape arbor or the limb of a tree at night. 

The peacock and his consort, small, modest and unbedecked, 
demand no special care. They live on the same fare as the barn- 
vard fowl, but resent confinement. They can fly freely, and 
spend their nights in the trees or elsewhere outside, regardless 
of the weather or the time of year, except that on rare occasions 
they may seek the shelter of an open shed. They like green stuff, 
and sometimes do damage in the garden. 

The gorgeous plumage of the peacock demands a formal setting or Peacocks do not get their trains until the third year, and should 
smooth green lawns to be fully effective not be used for breeding until then. The peahen nests on the 
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ground and lays a few eggs in late spring. If the eggs are not 
molested, the hen will bring off her small brood in about 28 days. 
The treatment customarily given turkey poults will suffice for 
them, which means that they must be kept dry and must be pro- 
tected from rodents. MHard-boiled eggs, bread cfumbs, bread 
soaked in milk, or rolled oats should constitute the menu for 
the first two or three weeks, cracked grains being gradually 
introduced. It is not feasible, as a rule, to try bringing up the 
youngsters with common hens. The hens are almost sure to 
desert their charges long before the latter are able to look after 
themselves, 

It is an easy matter to get from $15 to $50 for a pair of pea- 
fowl, but it is not 
necessary to raise 
young birds every 
year, unless the 
profit in them is 
an object, for the 
old birds live long, 
even up to 25 or 
30 vears. There 
are also white pea- 
fowl, and they 
bring a much 
higher price, not 
because they are 
more beautiful 
than the kind com- 
monly seen, but 
because they are 
Toulouse geese are handsomely feathered, but much more rare. 

are too noisy to be kept near the house 





Peacocks are bet- 


ter adapted to rather 
large estates than to 
small places, but they 
are among the most 
ornamental of birds 
wherever they 
may be. 

Pheasant breeding 
is a highly popular 
diversion across the 
water, and is being 
taken up by many 
people in this coun- 
try. Even a suburb- 
anite with an ordi- 
nary back yard can 
keep pheasants, for 
they make little pro- 
test at being confined 
and are not difficult 
to care for. When 
first hatched, pheas- 
ants are very deli- 
cate, also very lively. 
They must be kept 
warm and dry and not allowed to stray away. Most commonly 
they are hatched under bantam hens, or the fluffy little Japanese 
Silkies, and from 21 to 25 days are required, according to the 
variety. If a small incubator is available, it is an excellent plan 
to transfer the eggs to the machine a few days before they are 
due to hatch. Then they will get a safer start in life. 

rhe first of June is quite early enough to set pheasant eggs, 
and ten or a dozen are sufficient for one hen. When the little 
birds are hatched naturally, it is well to run a low wire fence 





around the nest box where the hen is setting; otherwise the first 
ones to appear may start out to see the world before their more 
belated brothers and sisters have pecked their way to freedom. 
For the first few weeks the youngsters must be kept perfectly 
free from dampness and draughts. By the time they are two 
months old they become strong and hardy, and at four months 
are almost fully grown. They forsake their foster mothers early 
and go hunting bugs and worms on their own account. Lice and 
gapes are the two evils to be watched out for. Powder will 
destroy the former, and fresh ground obviates danger from the 
latter. 

in England, ant eggs are considered almost indispensable fot 
young birds, but they are not needed here. Some American 
breeders feed maggots, but Hamburg steak answers very well. 
In fact, excellent results have followed the use of canary seed, 
rolled oats and common chick feed. It is a good plan, though, 
to give a custard for the first week or two, made by beating up 
a raw egg in a very little milk. 

Mature pheasants are exceedingly hardy and ask only an open 
shed, with a long run, which they will use winter and summer 
Alike. The shed is best placed when it faces the south, and must 
be tight and dry. It is well to have the floor raised a foot higher 
than the ground outside, and it should be kept covered with sev- 
eral inches of sand. The front of the house may be boarded 
down a little ways to keep the rain from beating in to a large 
extent, but the house must not be dark. The birds like a retreat 
of some sort, so it is well to have a pile of brush in one corner ; 
a large box with a hole in it will answer as well. A few piles of 
brush in the yard will be welcomed, too. There must be perches 
for the pheasants in the shed, but nests would be superfluous, as 
the eggs are laid in the sand. Commonly the eggs are dropped 
late in the day, and it is well to gather them as soon as pos 
sible, for pheas 
ants are very 
prone to acquire 
the reprehensi 
ble practice of 
feasting on 
their own 
product. 

The yards 
must be cov- 
ered, and it is 
well to use net- 
ting with one 
inch mesh, in 

order to keep 

out sparrows, 
which steal 
much = grain. 

\lso it is wise 

to have a con- 

crete founda- 


Muscovy ducks are not only attractive but are especially good for 
table use; besides they may well be kept upon the small place 


tion extending 
down to the 
frost line un 
der both the 
shed and the 
yards, or to 
sink the _ net- 
ting into the 
ground deeply, 





The curious carriage and peculiar beak formation 
of Chinese geese make them a distinctive attraction 
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reach the birds by burrowing will do well to start with Golden and Lady Am- 
rted by Americans, and other herst pheasants, although the prices are consid- 


erably higher that those ob- 
tained for the Ring-necks. 
Chis is when they are to be 
kept in aviaries or allowed to 
wander about the grounds. 
For stocking coverts. the 
Ring-neck is, of course, the 
best. Other ornamental and 
popular pheasants are the 
Swinhoe, the Elliott and the 
Reeves, the latter having the 
longest tail feathers of all, ex- 
tending to four feet and over. 

Pheasants are as brilliant as peacocks and may be bent i in small confines \s a class, pheasants take the 
d largel lead among all fine- 

feathered birds. 





There are several breeds 
of poultry kept by fan- 
ciers which are _ highly 
ornamental, but more do- 
mestic in their habits than 
peafowl and _ pheasants. 
They include the Ham- 
burgs, Polish, White- 
Kaced Black Spanish, 
Houdans, Andalusians 
and various members of 
the bantam ny. The 
Hamburgs are aris- 
tocratic birds. and, as the 





Polish fowl are very orna The Black Spanish is one of 
mental in their black plu- the oddest of poultry with 
mage and great turban- a long white face hanging 
like white crests very much like a bib 


Silver and Lady Amherst American Standard of 
















re the varieties to keep Perfection savs, the Sil 
[hey may not be quite so ver and Golden Spangled 
easy to raise as the Eng and the Silver and Gold- 
ish or Chinese Ring-neck en penciled varieties rival 
hey are tamer and the pheasant in beauty of 
ore ornamental. Th plumage, Ina vard or on 
Golden pheasant defies d the lawn the Hamburgs 
scription, to borrow a are _ exceedingly hand- 
Vspapel phrase It is some They have other 
easy to call it the most qualities, too. They are . 
Houdans have every fifth feather brilliant bird known, to exceptional, prolific ond! The Silver Lace Wyandottes are a 
tipped with white, which gives them salt oil tee linden Comittee lar enaet< 68 te “Nene, popular domestic breed with ex- 
a peculiar mottled appearance a oe be he’ tremely beautiful feather markings 
rich red breast, its blue heir eggs are white like 
wing coverts, its long tail those of Leghorns, al- 
and the stiff red feathers on each side, but the words convey though hardly as large. This is a very old breed and the young 
little idea of the real gorgeousness of the plumage. This variety birds come remarkably true to type. | 
is easy to keep and in high favor among amateurs. The Silver Polish fowls are certain to attract attention anywhere. 
pheasant is also handsome, with its two-toot tail and bright rec They have crests or top- knots. and some varieties also 
wattl \lthough tame, easy to keep and beautiful, the Silver possess what are termed beards. 
pheasant ha ne taut it makes a rather unpleasant NOs¢ ly The White Crested Black Polish 
ny collection the Lady Amherst pheasant ts sure to excite is especially interesting, being 
pecha omment a cl ereat length of solid black except 
' - ' for the pure white 
character head dress. The Sil- 
ry i bird ver and Golden vari- 
yan olor eties have beautiful- 
green, black ly marked feathers. 
re vhite an (Continued on page 
gray. ost amateur 415) 
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Cut Flowers from the Fall Garden 


THE THREE MAINSTAYS OF AUTUMN—CHRYSANTHEMUMS, DAHLIAS AND ANEMONES 


THE MODERN 


M Y summer garden is not as 

ereat a subject of care as 
is the garden of spring or fall 
When the early bulbs have had 
their bloom I leave the garden 
very much to itself to be reigned 
over by a few of the most flourish 
when late 
summer turns into fall the stars of 


ing perennials. But 


[ have three 
favorites which seem to make my 


my garden appear. 


garden more glorious than any of 
the other bloom. They are, chrys 
anthemums, the hardy sort, dahlias 
and anemones. Often asters are 
used as well, but the gorgeous bril 
liancy of my three favorites seems 
to be without peer. 

of August until frost 
something blooming—a bloom ap 
preciated because so 
much of it is desirable 
for cutting. Besides this 
there are such wonderful 
chances for color com 


From the last 
there is 


binations, the reds and 
browns and golds may 
be blended and perhaps 
emphasized 
lights of 
The busy 


with high- 
pure white. 
nurseryinen 
have done so much in 
developing the races of 
these fall flowers that 
the stiff varieties we 
used to know are quite 
surpassed by 
dinarily graceful and 
immense blossoms. 


extraor- 


My first care is the 
little hardy chrysanthe- 
mum. True, it is an old- 
fashioned flower, but has 
been neglected for so 
long in this section that 
it appears now almost as 
a new variety. Growers 
are appreciating it more 
and more and develop- 
ing new types. 

The little 
chrysanthemums belong 
in the garden of him 
who is hurried. They 
take little time and little 
care, but bring rich re- 
ward, Of course, atten- 


pompon 


IMPROVED SORTS 


The hardy chrysanthemums 


sy A. ow’ 
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NRA ne 


appear in a wonderful variety of 


D1 
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N 


AND THEIR ATTRACTIONS 


Photographs by George Oakes Stoddard and Nathan R. 


Graves 





forms from the compact type to quilled Souvenir d’Or 
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Japanese anemone is one of the most satisfactory flowers of the fall and is espe- the 
cially valuable for cutting. There is great diversity of color in the blossoms 


SOME GOOD VARIETIES 


tion to disbudding and cutting 
back, brings results in larger blos- 
soms, but even if you just plant 
them and let them grow in masses, 
the results are most satisfactory 
After there is no possibility of 
frost you may set out the plants, 
which, if you are wise, you will 
order early. They are grown in 
the nursery from cuttings and 
divisions, but best results come in 
the use of pot grown plants made 
from cuttings. Your only care 
should be in the selection of a well 
drained spot in the garden, with a 
lightish soil. Heavy loam or clay 
is apt to give opportunity for 
winter killing, and in such soil the 
plants do not thrive vigorously. 
Protection on the north is valu- 
able, and you may set your 
plants out in the early part 
of May if planted on the 
south side of a fence, or 
if not in such a situation, 
close to shrubbery or a 
growth of plants that will 
keep off the wind. Che 
little 
soon show rapid growth, 
if in well cultivated and 


stocky plants will 


fertilized soil, and by the 
end of the summer will 
need a stake to protect 
them at the time of bloom. 
Protection will prevent an 
untidy appearance of the 
bushes and is conducive to 
better bloom. I like to 
see the chrysanthemums 
massed; the rich yellows, 
golds, browns and ma- 
roons may be combined to 
make a border that is very 
beautiful. If the plants 
are set about eighteen 
inches apart they will not 
interfere and 
ceed well. 


will suc- 


[t is hardly worth while 
to go into the subject of 
with these 
There is 
misconception as to races, 


classification 
flowers. some 
varieties, but 
nurseryman’s cata- 


types and 


logue is quite descriptive 
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his old dahlia has been developed Golden Shower is descriptive of Julia Lagravere is one of the best Baby Margaret is a white button . 
into such modern beauties as the this unique form of hardy known types. It is a rich, deep type of considerable beauty and 
cactus and peony flowered sorts chrysanthemum garnet a trifle larger than Baby 

ul f f various blossoms, and all you need to — usual type with crepe petals of a brick red; Globe d’Or is a large, ‘ 

, wcordi o your taste Mhese flowers have the light lemon yellow flower; Strathmeath, an attractive, rosy pink; 
' , riety and naturalne ver their pampered sisters, Stratagem, about the same size, but crimson with a glint of gold; 
+] use sort. and | not eare to place them by kinds, but Brown Bessie, a terra cotta brown button type; Nellie Rainsford, 
Nass er, chosen only for their colors | get medium sized, orange shading to red; St. Illoria, a pretty sort with 
effect lhey vary from the little button types to large quilled petals of rose tipped with silver; Sunset is large type of 
ut two inch n diameter he following are some’ glowing color with petals of scarlet bronze about a golden center ; 

it | e had good suces vith: Baby, a small button Daybreak is a large, soft pink. 

type of , ht vellow: Baby Margaret, a little larger than Round tight dahlias that we used to see primly guarding a 
Bab t witl hite buttons; Bedouin, a small sort of deep ma stiff walk seemed like so many colored cabbages, and were sug- 
roo with white; Savannah, a button type of brillant gestive of the dreadful period of wax flowers beneath glass domes. 

el Keyes, a single form of white like a daisy; Autumn Nowadays the word dahlia means an entirely different thing and 

Ouee Imost two inches in di the careful developers of this flower 

ameter wautit pink: Soeut have eventually added to its improved 





beauty the attraction of fragrance. 
’ } the mi : Its deep green foliage and well 
nonular o 1 chades from maroon formed bushes make a background 
(Continued on page 402) 





Irene Craig is a hardy chrysanthemum of The cactus dahlia is an interesting addition to any fall Harold Shaw has white petals, the tips of 
large size, pure white with yellow center garden, its loose form being a great improvement which are tinted with pink 
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‘The sundial adds the final touch of completeness to the garden, and lends an atmosphere of charm that is difficult to be duplicated by any other 





single feature 


Simple Instructions for Plotting a Lawn Sundial 


CALCULATIONS ENABLING ANYONE TO LAY OUT A SUNDIAL WITHOUT TECHNI- 
CAL KNOWLEDGE—COMPLETE MEASUREMENTS IN INCHES FOR A DIAL AND 
GNOMON THAT WILL WORK ACCURATELY IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 


Diagrams by 


RDINARILY, making a sundial 
wherein the hour lines and figures 
are laid out and marked with lines 
of various colored flowers, or other 
means, is not necessarily a difficult 
matter, but it requires a knowledge 
of the measurements for the posi- 
tions of the hour lines for various 
latitudes, together with the meas- 
urements for the proper angle of 
the gnomon, or piece that casts the 
shadow. 

With this information at hand, 
and a level lawn or other suitable 
piece of ground on which the de 
sign may be placed, you are in a 
position to lay out a large dial that 
will be very pleasing and attract 
much attention. 

In the present article I have supplied in the drawings and tables 
of measurements the proper measurements in inches for the posi 
tions of the hour lines, and for the proper angle of the gnomon, 
for some of the principal cities of the United States, embracing a 
general range of North Latitude of from twenty-nine to forty- 
eight degrees from the equator. To apply these measurements and 
directions to any given location it is necessary only to select the 
measurements in the tables which are nearest in a north or south 
direction to the place where the dial is to be constructed and made 
use of. To illustrate, let us draw an imaginary line on the map, 


running east and west through Chicago. All cities or towns 


Wi Z pV 


WOOLLEY 


the Author 


nearest in a north or south direction to that line will use the 
measurements for Chicago; the same rule is to be applied in the 
case of other cities. This imaginary line, passing in an east and 
west direction and cutting through any given city on the table, 
may be extended, not only across the United States, but around 
the whole northern hemisphere, and cities and towns nearest to it 
in a north and south direction may make use of the measurements 
for that city. The distance that you may be located east or west 
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This figure illustrates the cutline of a rectangular dial, and shows the 
measurements and positions for the hour lines and figures. The letters 
refer to the table on the next page 
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1 hye ynomon i 


pine 


Care should be taken in placing the sundial not only in the preparation of a level stretch of lawn or turf, but to 
design. 
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A table of measurements to be applied to Fig. 1, and varying accord- 
ing to geographical position 
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By drawing a circle about the first 
plan a circular dial mav be made 


few days and kept up carefully. 

The general outline of the 
dial, together with the hour 
lines and figures as shown in 
Figure 1, may be composed of 


rows of various colored low 
growing plants. Other mate- 


rials are liquid plaster of Paris, 
or liquid cement whitened by 
adding some slaked lime to it 
and poured into grooves cut 
into the soil, or small broken 
pieces of marble or limestone 
pressed into the 
lines and figures as laid out 

The 


piece, as shown in Figure 2, is 


soil on the 


enomon, or shadow 


composed of square white pine 


or other wood, 2” x 2” in diam- 


eter. If it may be made of 
metal accurately cut out, of 
course its durability is in- 
creased. it is of the shape as 


shown in the shaded portion, 


that the 


$13) 


understood 
( ‘ontinued on pace 


it being 





make it a feature in the garden 


A seat such as this about it makes the sundial dominate a special corner of the garden in an effective and appropriate manner. Do not let 
the vegetation interfere with the sunlight that reaches the dial 




















THE HARMONY OF COMPOSITION ee HOW A HOMELIKE PRIVACY RE- 
TYPICAL OF ENGLISH GARDENS ‘ SULTS FROM PLANTING METHODS 
THREE FACTORS WHICH UNITE IN GIVING THEM ‘THEIR PECULIAR CHARM AND INDIVIDUALITY 


BY GRACE TABOR 
Photographs by Thos. W. Sears and Others 
~’ ARDENS are gardens, of course, and at a superficial glance Gardens and gardening about the old houses of this type begin 
J one may seem very like another, although even cursory in- at the house door and extend to the limits of the space set apart 


spection usually notes the presence or absence of that elusive for dooryards. Against this brim the abundance within rolls up 
charm which is the very soul of a garden. It requires really close and falls back upon itself, as it were, in an abandon of plenty ; 


observation, however, com- and it is not too much to say 
bined with careful analysis, to that the very existence of the 
discover the reason for the eer garden depends upon _ this 


presence or lack of this qual- 
itv. Indeed, gardening is so 
subtle and intimate an art that 
one despairs altogether of 
presenting some of its nicer 
points, or of defining many of 
its requirements. Knowledge 
of them and feeling for them 
must grow, along with the 
growth of cultural skill, as 
one gardens. 

But there are three factors 
in the garden which is now up 
for consideration which are 
obvious, and that go a long 
way toward establishing - its 
individuality and very dis- 
tinctive charm. These are, 
first, its brim-fulness, if I may 
coin the word; second, its It is in the care of these and 
absolute freedom from any A hillside garden where there is ready entrance from every level and a in their arrangement that the 
sense of clutter and crowding, delightful air of familiarity prevails ) 


sharply defined and very care- 
fully defended division  be- 
tween it and the world. Ke 
move this and it would spill 
out and run away; and the 
outer, coarser world would 
run in—and no more would 
there be a garden in that 
place. Wall, fence or hedge 
must therefore inclose_ the 
garden space first of all. ut 
from the house and in from 
this the garden then develops, 
and in the smaller gardens 
that are a part of cottage 
homes, every inch of the 
space lying thus between 
house and boundary is not in- 
frequently a mass of flowers. 





sense of crowding which 
in spite of this; and, third, the might so easily result from 
fact that it has a “brim” and never runs over. It is inthe analysis such planting, is avoided. Margins are scrupulously kept; rows, 
of these three factors, I think, that we shall find a clue which may where they exist, are as rigidly maintained; tall growing plants 
be taken as a guide to the reproduction of a true setting for the that have a tendency to lop over or spread themselves about, are 
house which has had the English dwelling, whether cottage or trimly supported and held in place; dead growth, either leaf or 
manor, for its prototype. branch, is removed as soon as it shows withered, and turning 
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The walks are as distinctive as other parts of the English gardens, and 
this one of earth is in characteristic harmony with flowers and cottage 


perpetua n ordet Everything has its plac« 


\intained ; consequently 


Liv ice | full 1] 1] | 


under this method 


iffe uncle mportunities 


[ors for j tance ran ot 


f land alongside an old stone 


exampie a ma he found ot 


portunity made the most 
used—stones and old tree 
llowes uit | | | earth but al varden 


produced: and this on a four-foot 


‘ | 
rarden is almost vertical, with the 


vine nel rose against the cottage and 





A walk of four parallel rows of tiles set in the turf not only adds character to the stretch of turf, 
but prevents an unsightly path being worn in the grass 


flower heads are trimmed oft: 


there it tually iS nO ¢ rowding, 


yvever smali the space Ma De, 


bit of exquisite 
if the most difficult spots to handle 


the other plants among the 


There is a fulness about these gardens which, although it does not 
result in overcrowding, yet occupies all the available space 


rocks so close at the foot of its walls. The rose which is not at 
once apparent in the picture, ascends against the wall beyond the 
bow window, one branch sprawling over the stump at the right. 
lhis spreading and climbing rose emphasizes one of the secrets 
of the charm of old gardens generally, and of this type of garden 
in particular; that is, the close relationship, the intimacy existing 
between the house and the garden. The nearness of the house to 
the ground is one reason for this unity, of course, but growth 
that ascends the house wall as well as spreads outward at the 
foot of that wall unites house and ground as no merely vertical 
growth possibly can. It is directly into the house entrances that 
the well-kept garden walks lead, however, with no arrogant steps 
to interrupt or delay them on their way 
that 


; and this makes it seem 
the turf and the flowers themselves would be as welcome 
inside as out, if they chose to venture within such inviting portals ; 
no barrier is ever raised to stay their 
progress. 

Here is a hillside garden, for exam- 
ple, where there is ready entrance from 
every level. Surely it would occasion 
no surprise to find the flowers marching 
in and making themselves at 
Why shouldn't they ? 
that 
to each other as to be 


home. 
Is it not evident 
outdoors and indoors are so close 
almost one, in 
Observe that here in this 
however, even with all its 
abundance and sweet disorder, there is 
no clutter and no crowding. 


this home? 
garden, 


The grav- 
eled walks maintain their proper lines; 
and the luxury of bloom is such as 
comes only to plants that do not have to 
struggle for a living. Here is a verita- 
ble flower paradise, where none is wor- 
ried or troubled—and none is lonely. 
The walks themselves are as distinct- 
ive as all the rest in these gardens that 
are so close and intimate a part of the 
house and the home. Nowhere is there 
a walk that in itself is not interesting, 
full of character, and possessed of a 
real beauty. Such a hideous thing as 
cement is unknown: care and thought 
have been put into the construction of 
these homely utilities, and they are de- 
veloped as reai features, with real indi- 
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The terrace vies with the porch as a loitering place on summer after- 
noons, careful flower planting adding greatly to its charms 


viduality. Here is one of earth, leading through this wilderness 


of blossom to the cottage doorway. Into it gravel and small stones 
have been worked, in time, until it is as smooth and hard as a 
walk of brick. Here is another of tile, laid neatly just into the 
ground, in four parallel rows. Could anything be more charm- 
ing? The breadth of turf between the long borders of foxglove 
and plantain lilies on either side is all included, of course, in the 
entrance space; but the tiles take the actual wear, and prevent an 
untidy little path being trodden in the midst of the turf stretch. 
Here, by the way, is a garden space not quite so lavishly filled. 
To the left lie the fruit and kitchen garden; to the right a second 
broad space of turf equal to the entrance space, with another 
border beyond, parallel with the first. Simplest of simple designs 
it is; yet what distinction it has; and how truly picturesque it is. 
Here would be commonly found, in altogether too many Ameri- 
can dooryards, a flower-bed shaped like 
a star or a heart—or 
And at great 
trouble this ugly and unnatural form 


crescent or a 
goodness knows what! 


would be maintained, its edges trimmed 
and its even proportions § carefully 
guarded, Whereas, the long straight 
border little or no difficulties of 
this sort to be overcome; and it is in- 
finitely more beautiful. 


has 


The brick walk which leads into the 
old cottage at Berry is a bit more pre- 
tentious perhaps, but not a bit more at- 
tractive, than the others. Here an edg- 
ing of low growing boxwood restrains 
the flower borders on either side. These, 
by the way, will form a veritable hedge 
before the summer wanes, with their 
tall growth and the lesser, denser speci- 
mens before it. Where but before an 
Kneglish cottage would it be thought 
possible or proper to have such great 
tall fellows growing out in the open? 
The commoner way would be to plant 
them against a wall or before a building 
where something taller than they would 
back of them. This is not neces- 
sary: hollyhocks beside a path are as 
suitably placed as ever they are when 
against the house. Be sure of this. 


rise 


Flowers in the greatest abundance 
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The intimacy and home-likeness which are prominent features here are 
two of the greatest assets in gardens for the English type of house 


the garden about the English tvpe of house must have; but these 
will not necessarily be the flowers commonly found growing in the 
gardens of English houses. Plants which do so well there some- 
times will not thrive here at all. So it is a question of selecting, of 
finding out what will furnish the very best results in a given place— 
and then of concentrating on those things. The garden that is well 
planted will be dominated by one thing at a time, and half a dozen 
varieties of superlative merit will come nearer to duplicating the 
effect of the Old World garden than twice that number of less 
excellence. Remember that it is effect that is to be striven for; 
not actually an imitation of the English garden, in kind as well 
as design. Native wild asters will produce here a mass of rich 
color and gorgeous floral display quite different from the English 
daisy, for example—yet in its way quite as superlatively good. A 
(Continued on page 400) 





More pretentious than the one pictured on the opposite page, this brick walk leading to a Berry 
cottage doorway is edged with low boxwood 
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Before planting one should get an idea of the height and spread of a plant before placing it in colonies. Cosmos, for instance, needs some talb 
companion and should be used in the background or to break a vista 


The Best Use of Annuals 


hike FUNCTIONS OF ANNUALS IN: ROUNDING OUT FOR HARDY GARDENS—GUIDING 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANTING VARIETIES THAT SHOULD BE BETTER KNOWN 


RB , f l | S \DAMS 








on ( I ‘ NM I {y 
to 
plant ( lantine be naturalists borders ven in the best 
the flows ,| 7) if prune up sp ntaneously regulated families, hardy 

NX mh ‘ id or t kn in i) ho has not seet plants cannot alwavs be made to cover ever incl f the 
the ground that they are required 
ate ‘ I to fill unless they have ever 
take e and be ereen foliage to begin with, and 
final h—that even then there may be perishing 
. * : just the same. Spring bulbs die 
- ' down after blooming, the early 
twee , lilies soon turn brown—as do 
dazzl ’ bleeding-heart, Oriental poppies 
an tne! eld and a and some other perennials Not 
square or triangle of the a year but there are bare spots 
flowet ut t of a patch that nature will strive to fill with 
rede where th - oie weeds rather than have them 
of the k bare. Here annuals are wel- 

Annuals thus « ploved re m comed. 
Vaitha 1 Tt nar i! 


But it would be doing annuals 
scant justice to leave them to 
hazards of this sort. Paradoxical. 
though it sounds, it is an unideal 
hardy garden that does not pro- 
vide in the layout for one or more 
colonies of annuals. Without 
them there is, somehow, a sense 





Ihe peony has been wonderfully improved in color and size, and 
is valuable for borders and edgings 





of incompleteness in the garden 
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The greater the departure from the conventional the more 
objection there is to using double flowers. 


The objection is 
highly elastic ; 


nine times out of ten it need not bar the showy 
double forms of the China aster, clarkia, zinnia, stock, poppy and 
African marigold. The chances are, however, that where thought 
is given to the matter the peculiar advantages of single forms for 
drifts and other naturalistic plantings will be apparent; single 
China asters and poppies look natural, double ones do not. 
Besides mentioned the annuals for un- 
massing are larkspur, Arctotis grandis, godetia, 
lupine, Drummond’s phlox, schizanthus, candytuft, leptosyne, 
nigella, raflower, eschscholzia, cosmos, petunia, nemophila, 
Saponaria zaccaria, phacelia, scabiosa, chrysanthemum, spread- 
ing lobelia (L. speciosa), nemesia, Gypsophila elegans, nicotiana, 
viscaria, Brachycome iberidifolia, portulaca, coreopsis, alonsoa, 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, leptosiphon, petunia, sweet sultan and 
Lavatera 


those some of best 


conventional 


rosea. 

Where there is a choice of color, as in the case of the larkspur 
and phlox, make it the general rule to plant only one tone in a 
colony. If the latter is very large and two colors are desired, 
mass each; but divide the space unequally between them and 
make the line of division very irregular. 

One of the saddest mistakes made with annuals is to plant them 
in mixtures. Some flowers, poppies for instance, never shock 
you grievously when all colors are thrown together; but zinnias, 
China asters and Drummond's phlox, among others, do with a 
vengeance. 


While between these extremes are instances where a 
mixture 


may be suffered, no 
annual can be seen in perfec- 
tion unless the varieties of 
the species are 
Treated this 


segregated. 
some of the 
the zinnia and China 


Wa\ 


shades of 


aster that seem unbearable 
when in close contact with 
others take on genuine beauty. 
The sweet sultan, scabiosa, 
portulaca, mnemesia, petunia 
and Drummond's phlox like- 
wise show a vast improvement 








Poppies are about the only annual that can be planted with species mixed, 
but a colony of single color is very attractive 








Nemesia should have a place in your garden. It does best when started 
in pots and can be transferred later = 


when the colors are separated. 

Beware of “art” and strange 
shades, unless the scheme is 
one that needs just such tones ; 
they are beautiful when right- 
ly applied, but not easy to ap- 


ply. 





The large mauve blos- 





soms of Martynia elegans are 


% 
Silene self sows rapidly. Cut the flowers or it will crowd out other plants 
difficult picture material; so 
are the gold veined blossoms 
\nd there are 
certain shades of scabiosa and 


of salpiglossis. 


sweet sultan that it were better 
to discard than to use without 
proper thought. 
Before deciding on annuals 
for temporary colonies in the 
hardy garden and borders, get 
the 
the 
a seed cata- 


a comprehensive idea of 
height and spread of 
plant; frequently 
logue will give the one in print 
hus 


cosmos is very tall and there 


and the other in picture. 


fore for the background, save 
when used near a border edge 
break a vista—though its 

height may be reduced by the 

somewhat reprehensible prac- 
tice of pinning down the plant and letting the side shoots grow 
perpendicularly. Low annuals, like Brachycome iberidifolia and 
godetia, are for the immediate foreground or very open spaces 
between perennials that are farther to the rear. 

In the placing of annuals among perennials a point always to 
be considered is the freedom with which they self-sow and thus 
become a nuisance unless watched very closely. The cornflower, 
larkspur, coreopsis and Silene armeria are as much of a pest as 
weeds if left entirely to their own way of thinking what their 
share in the population of the garden ought to be. These should 
have the blossoms, as they fade, snipped off with scissors—not 
a burdensome task if the planting is not an uncommonly large 
one and the work is done daily. 

Where the planting of a hardy garden or border is delayed to 
afford time for accumulating a stock of perennials in the home 
nursery, annuals may serve two excellent purposes at once. Get 
the ground in readiness for its eventual use and then devote it 
to annuals entirely for one, two or three years 


(Continued on page 410) 


as circumstances 
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This view of the garden shows what a pleasant effect was obtained by vistas through an opening in the wall suggestive of cloisters. No elaborate 
horticulture is attempted, the floral effects being restricted to vines on walls and trellises, and urns filled with ferns and an occasional geranium 


Embellishing the Back Yard 


HOW CITY YARDS MAY BE IMMENSELY IMPROVED BY THE USE OF BRICK AND PLASTER 
\ND THE ASSISTANCE OF GARDEN FURNITURE—SUBSTITUTING ARCHITECTURAL 
BEAUTY FOR THAT OF BLOOM AND BLOSSOM—THE VALUE OF VINES 





* 





s¥ VIOLET GORDON GRAY 


Photographs by the Author 

bt R vears the cit k yard has been placidly accepted as Even more than the country garden the city one is dependent 

pel \ convenient spot, it is true, in which to keep for success upon thoughtful and judicious planning, rather than 
the uusehold garbage-pail and ash-barrel, but certainly not a on the mere expenditure of money. Where space is so restricted 
place which could ever be expected to lay the slightest claim to every detail is of importance, and a false note is disastrous. 
the aesthet lately, however, the city householder has ceased The background of the garden, its surrounding walls, are the 
to shrug h houlders quite so calmly, for the dreariness of his first and greatest problem. A high wall built of handsome, dull 
little yard iffecting | erve Lesides, he is realizing that’ brick, with the quaint coping we find in Kate Greenaway’s 
there is a remedy; that his tiny scrap of ground may be made to pictures is considered the ideal thing by many experts, but in 
vield almost as much real pleasure and refreshment as the half- the long run the ordinary brick wall, its crude redness hidden 
acre of his suburban brothet under a coat of plaster tinted in soft, old ivory tones, may be 


Of course, for the city dweller there can be no great, glorious even more satisfactory and certainly affords an artistic back- 
beds of brilliant-hued flowers sprawling in the sunshine, no ground for vines and shrubs. 


massive clumps of shrubbery, no wide-spreading trees. His If the garden is surrounded by a board fence this may either 
garden must necessarily be compact and formal—specialized. be painted the conventional white with the green lattices of the 
Paradoxically enough in its meagerness and formality lies its French garden, or, more practically, be stained a soft brown. 

charm, a quaint charm reminiscent of the little cloistered gardens A few well-chosen pieces of garden furniture are needed. 
that are so frequently to be found in the old monasteries Beautiful reproductions of the old-world marble benches and 
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A back yard of hopeless outlook had its very limited space transformed from unsightly bareness to considerable attractiveness by the use of garden 


furniture and ornaments and the judicious planting of vines. 


urns can be had in concrete, which is not only so much cheaper, 
The 
cement does not become weather-stained, and its gray tones are 
always charming. 


but much more suitable for our rigorous American climate. 


The planting of the garden depends, of course, on individual 
preference. Blooming plants, however, are hard to raise where 
sunshine and air are limited. Evergreens, shrubs and ivies will 
prove more practical, with, perhaps, a few potted flowers from 
the florists to lend color. 

The accompanying illustrations show what has been done by 
the Arts and Crafts League of Philadelphia with the yard in the 
rear of its shop and studios. Quaint and beautiful, it is also 
extremely practical and has some points well worth considering. 

The low trellis, stained in dark brown, and covered with ivy, 
is delightful against the brick and plaster walls. At intervals the 
trellis is divided by posts which serve as pedestals for cement 
and mosaic jardiniéres. An arbor at the back of the garden 
obscures the high board fence separating the garden from the 
alley, and gives an air of distance. 

In the background is a little old brick court belonging to some 
of the League studios. This is connected with the main garden 
by an arched opening which, with its columns, has a most alluring 
air of mystery. In front of the archway the narrow pebbled path 
is enlarged into a good-sized square. 

Across the pebbled square from the arch is a wall fountain 
and a concrete bench. Several flower urns on pedestals of good 
lesign are extremely decorative. 


The walls are brick covered with plaster 


No elaborate horticulture has been attempted. Instead the 
floral effects have been wisely restricted to English ivy clambering 
over the walls and trellises, urns filled with ferns and ornamental 
evergreens, and here and there a brilliant-hued geranium making 
a gorgeous splash of color. In spring the path is bordered with 
crocuses and hvacinths. 

To all these who know and visit the 


\rts and Crafts League 
the garden is a delight. 


Where the League has pioneered, we 
hope that others will follow, and that the neglected back yard will 
soon be a thing of the past. 

There are many cases where the formal treatment is adaptable 
to country as well as city gardens. The pergola should lead to a 
summer-house, and where this is of old, damp woodwork, some 
dry, comfortable concrete structure of simple design, floored with 
brick and roofed with tile, can well be substituted. Here formal 
ity and the use of architectural ornament give unusual and artistic 
results. Again, where the serving-yard is separated from the 
garden by a wall, arches will give the most attractive vistas—and 
the walled-in garden is by no means unusual in the country. In 
fact, people are growing more and more to appreciate the advan- 
tages of this type, especially in the South and the Southwest, 
where it forms a practical out-of-door room to the house and can 
be used throughout the greater part of the year. Here the en- 
closed garden can easily be made to conform to the attractive type 
of the Spanish mission, and the ideas that have been employed by 
the League can be varied in an infinite number of ways, all of 
which may have equal artistic possibilities. 








Success with Asters 


HOW TO PLANT AND CARE FOR THIS GREATLY IMPROVED ANNUAL 
SO AS TO HAVE A WEALTH OF BLOOM EXCELLENT FOR CUT- 
rING— THE ASTER ENEMIES AND HOW TO DESTROY THEM 


Photographs by Nathan R. Graves 
ry. ; , , : 
| Hk aster, al surface and spaded in. We did this some two weeks before the 
ways deserved young aster plants were brought from the seedbed to their perma- 


ly favorite among nent quarters. Once or twice during the season, the plants were 
the annuals, has of liberally watered with soap-suds, care being taken to put the 
late years been so water at the base of each plant and not on its leaves. 
wonderfully im [he season of 1911 was very unfavorable, as the early months 
proved that it is es were hot and dry. But August brought plentiful showers, and 
pecially desirable in the asters, which had been standing still through June and July, 
all garden Its ev shot up with wonderful rapidity. When budding, sheep manure 
olution from the sin 1f a good commercial sort—some is much adulterated—was dug 
gle type almost like in about the plants; and this, with more showers, produced many 
our daisy parallels blossoms, most of which were fine in form, size and coloring. 
the chrysanthemum, and to Wood ashes would have been a good tonic for them, but these 
erows almost as large andl plants had to do without it. 
many single blossoms being | have always raised asters under the most adverse conditions, 
six inches in diameter. The namely in sand. Where there is sand, there are millions of ants, 
are remarkably diversified, and where ants do congregate, there are the root-lice to be found 
plants grow vigorously even aphides is too good a name for the horrid things. Only one 
vhen started out-of-doors, There plant is more difficult to grow in sand than the aster, and that is 
ea few hindrances to it rowth which may easily be overcome, the rose, especially the fragrant rose. To attempt the latter is 
orovided only that proper and consistent care be employed futile; but the aster problem can be solved. And who does not 
Good asters may be crown even in soil want asters, if attainable? 


naturall oO f one woes about it in the 





Asters like a soil similar to woods- 
earth. Woods-earth, even if obtainable, 
is liable to be infested with snails and 
slugs which will destroy the plants. 

Dig up the aster beds or borders in 
autumn, spading in grass-clippings mixed 
with wood-ashes, and in the spring you 
will have a soil congenial to asters. Then, 


' nt w eed. astet were produce 


cat prit is almost as hard as a side 


sh hye rine ray nad that bakes u 


( pactmn i! 


six or eight weeks before using, lime the 
bed heavily, spading it in well, and you 
will not be likely to have trouble with 





Branching asters are long stemmed and large 
sized. This is an early sort that comes in 
rose, lavender and white 


unused for six or root-lice. If, in spite 
seven weeks to be of this precaution, 
acted upon by air they should appear, 
and rain. Next, apply wood-ashes to 
grass-clippings the ground round 
which had been_ the main stems, but 
heaped up and al- not so as to touch 
ywed to decay until them; and _ water 








1. gerok ee ny of the consistency of with soap-suds. Re- ; not r 
The Victoria type may be had in all colors, rich black earth peat, if necessary. Truffaut's Peony Flowered Perfection is a 
is free flowenng, and bears many flowers were spread six It is well to examine double variety with large and incurved 
on a single bush inches deep over the the roots of young petals 


{ a8 ) 
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The variety Violet King bears extremely large 


flowers with strongly incurved petals 


asters before transplanting, and if any 
of their white or greenish-blue enemies 
are present, dip them into a bath of 
soap-suds setting out the 
plants. Wood-ashes and Ivory soap- 


before 


suds provide a sovereign cure for the 
ravages of these creatures so ruinous 
to the blossoms of the Composite fam- 
ily, for which they seem to have an 
affinity. I have seen half a dozen 
other members of that vast order, 
when grown in sand, affected by these 
pests, although not suffering in so 
great a degree as the aster. 

One year, having forty or fifty 
asters that showed unmistakable signs 
of root-lice, I took up the plants and 
found the roots so completely covered 
with the unpleasant white objects that 
the crowded aphides looked like beads 
ona purse. I sprinkled the roots with 
flowers of sulphur, and put the plants 
back. They soon recovered from their 
removal, lost their sickly appearance, 
and produced perfect blossoms, Late 
in the fall I examined the roots. The 
aphides were still there, but they were 


dead ones. The sulphur had worked havoc in their thriving family. 
A tousled appearance of the blossoms, or arrested development 





Favorite has flat outside rays with the cen- 
ter florets delicately cleft, and is an inter- 


esting type 





Crego’s aster is almost as large as a chrysan- 
themum with flat petals gracefully curved 





The Ostrich Feather is particularly interesting for its 
delicacy and light, wavy, twisted petals 





The rays on Hohenzollern are strap shaped 


except at the center, where they are incurved 
and twisted . 





Semple crimson aster is of the branching type, 
but an excellent and large flowered form 


in color or form of flower, is usually 
an indication of root-lice. But signs 
sometimes fail here as elsewhere. 
The aster, which endures transplant- 
ing wonderfully well, resents even 
slight interference with its roots ; and 
on one occasion I found only a big 
angle-worm coiled among the roots, 
while the symptoms pointed to the 
presence of aphides. 

‘The aster disease or rust gives to 
the entire plant a sickly look, with 
brown or orange spots beneath tor 
leaves, where the tissue has diedat 
\void all except the oldest manure! 
lime the ground if sour, apply wood- 
ashes as a sweetener of the soil and 
a tonic to the plants, not using either 
too liberally at any one time; spray 
the plants with Bordeaux mixture. 
This should be used on the first ap- 
pearance of the trouble, better before, 
if itis feared. Repeat the spray every 
week or ten days, taking care to reach 
the underneath side of the leaves. 
For best results, apply when freshly 
made. To make one gallon, dissolve 


separately one ounce of copper sulphate and two ounces of fresh 
(Continued on page 407) 





A quilled form of the Daybreak aster. 
Another resembling this is the Needle of 
the Victoria type 











Complete Directions for Spraying 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN DETAIL AND TABULAR FORM 
OF HOW TO COMBAT GARDEN PESTS AND PLANT DISEASES 
WHEN AND HOW TO ACT DIAGNOSING FLOWER ILLS 








SPRAYING TABLE 





REMEDII REMAR? 


4 ess a v« x 
| g | \ t iTZ nun \ s ece s e ft 
} \ Hide : ~ f ya Ww appea mat s and a 
' atmosphere apy wate ss a 
Week foliage. 
4 PY g Use hand king int in Ke i i c c ‘ 
pla KI W Liz g ite itn I v al ‘ s 
. Pt Very t the eat the leat I ea re e skele 
KI 
| \ la s cK, su 4 ( I 1 Ww a ¢ 
BM be x e ar i i r r i r 


VEGETABLE GARDEN 


K re inder sid f leave specially of melons: several applicat ree 
days apart, 








AL Late nmer all vines s i e cut al 
AL; PG; H 
( Al t accK lust { BM ‘ LA toba 1 is pre r 
(wt { Al i an M ra 4 yy mixing } ‘ at ur ASpc W 3 
' ‘ c I mn cane asses 
| c ‘ Al t | I seed gs i ige nip 1 4 s i as 
. e 
at Al PG eRgi S we $ spra g 
2 , KI t ! l t aS preventive as soon as plants get above gr ke r 
W | < KE: N l lust as preve e as s flies appea j F 
N 1! 
( t B Kee yed after mi J BM as ‘ 
‘ ( ‘ BM I mbet ume as above; f pot es, begin spraying c Six g 
and keep new growth coated 
celery, etc, BM; At Keep covered with BM after the middle of Tuly; on celery late s1 g ‘ 
done with AC, w h does not stain the foliage and stalk 
| 
ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN 
RM: LS (¢(s ‘ [Three times BO;a BF: ft14d 
, , LS MO: Ki strong >I ray thoroughly in late fall or ear ring 
, \I ['wice; when leaves appear; b B O 
‘ \ Al Burn nests fore caterpillars begin to spr« 
' ‘ Al Same as for Codlin-moth 
i od Apple Al In addition to spray use burlap bands on trunk for trap during July 
Al trong Spraying not very effective; jar trees every cool morning and catch beetles on sheet; 
| spread beneath for several weeks after B F. 
\L; PG: H At first appearance, usually before blossoming, spray at once If a second brood ap 
: pears after fruit forms, use hellebor: 
D and ‘ De KI Be careful to cover under side of foliage 
am 3 f LS; MO: KE; strong | Spray during winter or early spring, covering every part of trunk and branches 
Oy Apt : fruit trees KE; medium KE, medium strength, applied in May or June, when young scale which appear like 
small, whitish lice, hatch out 
iis j wpe BM; At BM until middle of July; after that, AC For one or two vines cover each bunch 
, when half grown with manila “store” bag. 
' Rot | pea erry LS (summer BM Keep fruit thinned so it will not touch. Gather cherries before quite ripe and spread 
out in a cool, airy place. 
Leaf Bile Curl Plum, peach, cherry LS (summer); BM In using LS, be sure not to get it too strong ; 
Mi G gn sorts Potassium s ‘ Keep plants pruned to open form to allow free circulation of air 
} strawberri BM Keep plants sprayed during first season and until a B second seas 
| 
. . 7 , | , 
CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS 
PRAY APPLE A ) PEAR SPRAY CHERRY, PLUM, PEACH AND APRICO! SPRAY ROSES 
WA ~~ fold Wit _ te of lead com When leaves unfold With arsenat f lead com Before growth has started | With full strength soap 
rhire lave after petals fall hined with first strenet bined wit second at all. wash, used hot. 
wi fret worm hole is Bordeaux t make strength Bordeaux, The When leaves unfold. With second strength 
seen on tae fruits: wateh one applicat lo t latter may be omitted . Bordeaux 
sely for this and get ‘ f ew from the second spray May first and on, every | With potassium sulphide. 
y instantly | When petals fall ing and from the last two weck, Bars 
hirty days from this time Ten days after petals fall sprayings, if trees are in As soon as slugs or rose | With arsenate of lead 
Whenever sr aterpillars | Ten days from this appli prime ndition. | beetles appear 
are seen . cation Whenever aphids (plant | With the dilute soap wash 
The twenty-fft f Tune W arsenate f lead alot Ten days from the last ay lice) appear. | 


, , ' : | | 
The fifteenth of August Wit rsenate of lead alone plication | | 
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LANT life is much like human life— 
food and water must be supplied to 
maintain it, and sufficient artificial means 
of combating those things which prey upon 
it must be employed. There is, however, 
this important difference, that while many 
of the ills which flesh is heir to run their 
course and disappear naturally, almost 
every plant trouble will prove absolutely 
fatal unless the gardener uses some means 
of counteracting it. Furthermore the plant 
is absolutely unable to defend itself, and 
you as the gardener and also the doctor 
are responsible in the majority of cases for 
any fatalities occuring among the plants 
under your care. 

So far the most effective method of 
treating plant ills, either insects or diseases, 
has been the use of spraying. And a series 
of inexpensive and effective remedies have 
been developed with which, if properly 
used, the gardener may successfully fight 
most of the troubles of the sorts which he 
is apt to encounter. It should be em- 
phasized from the start that success will 
depend almost wholly upon just how 
seriously you take those three words. The 
first law in spraying, if you want satisfactory results, is timeliness ; 
the second is thoroughness. You have got to do the work on time 
and do it thoroughly or you might better save yourself the time 
and trouble involved and trust to luck, as so far no Christian 
Science method of treating squash bugs has been discovered. 

And, furthermore, you must make the punishment fit the 
criminal, not the crime; you cannot reform a squash bug by feed- 
ing him Paris green nor produce any effect on a potato bug by 
spraying him with Bordeaux mixture except possibly to soil 
slightly his handsome outing costume. In other words, some 
insects suck the juices from the interior of the plant, and against 
them poison applied to the surface is of course ineffective. Those 
which eat the leaves, such as the caterpillars and most of the bugs 
and beetles may be influenced for the better by such things as 
lead arsenate and Paris green—but at the same time one does not 
care to carry this reform as far as the family table, and therefore 
such things cannot always be employed, even for the 
against which they would otherwise be effective. 

Do not, however, be alarmed at the amount of data which 
may appear at first glance to be in the accompanying table. Not 
all of these friends will visit you every season, and even for those 


insects 


against which you 
a must guard the 
bill of fare need 
not necessarily be 
very varied. 
Your outfit, 
furthermore, does 
not have to be a 


very elaborate 
one, considering 


the amount of 
work you will be 
able to do with it. 
First and fore- 
most, of course, 
you need a good 
spraying appara- 
Aphides infest the underneath side of the leaf in tus of sufficient 

colonies of white specks capacity to take 








The compressed air sprayer is charged with 
a few strokes of the plunger, hung from 
the shoulder by a strap, and is ready for use 


eare of the work you are likely to have 
for it to do. It may range from a brass 
florist’s syringe to a power orchard pump, 
For the average small place, however, for 
use in connection coldframes, hot- 
beds and the small greenhouse—if there 
is one—and in the vegetable and flower 
garden and for a few fruit trees, the best 
type that I know of is the cylindrical, com- 
pressed air sprayer. Those made of brass 
cost a little more than the others in all the 
various types, but by all means get one, be- 
cause with proper care it will last in- 
definitely, while a cheaper grade goes to 


with 


pieces very quickly under the action of the 
erosive mixtures which have to be used in 
it. And if you have any trees or grape- 
vines which will require attention get also 
an extension rod and a guose neck and 
spray nozzle. Stock solutions or material 
for making the following if kept on hand 
and used in time will answer practically 
every purpose. 


- 


a © 


The mixtures themselves 
or materials for making them are all easily 
obtained and not expensive 


arsenate of 
lead, kerosene emulsion, tobacco or nico- 
tine extract, and Bordeaux mixture, and 
more convenient, especially when mixing up a small quantity in 
a hurry, one of the prepared insecticides such as 
Tobaccine. 


\phine or 
All of these should be properly labeled and kept with 
the spraying apparatus in a place where they will be safe from 
children and where you may find at any time what you require 
for instant use. 

A small sprayer of the type suggested above will be useful for 
so many purposes and during such a large part of the year that 
you should not think of trying to get along without one. You will 
require its services in the management of your house-plants and 
in the flower garden, in the vegetable garden, tor your small fruits 
and for your few but highly prized fruit trees. 

When one mentions spraying plants in the house you probably 
begin to wonder if it would be a good thing for the background 
of modern wall-paper. Many of these I maintain would be 
benefited by a spray treatment, but nevertheless it is possible to 
confine it to the plants themselves by placing them in the sink or 
tub, or upon several sheets of newspaper on the floor. If you 
can't put the spray on the plants, you can dip the plants in the 
spray: immerse them for a few seconds and then, after they have 
dried a bit, dip them in water to remove the corpses. 

The three pests 
most troublesome 
in the house 
aphides, _mealy- 
bug and scale. A 
good thing to use 
against all three 
of these is 
Aphine, a_pleas- 
ant-smelling com- 
pound containing 
a very minute per- 
centage of 
tine, and 
and _ pine 
This and 
remedies 


are 


nico- 


cedar 
oils. 
similar 
kill by ee 
(Continued on 
page 419) 





Their presence is discoverable by a shiny, oily 
appearance on the leaf surface 





























THE THIRD TWENTY PER CENT., PART TWO—LATER PLANTINGSOF THE MORE HARDY VEGE- 
TABLES—CROPS THAT NEED SUPPORT—SPECIAL FERTILIZERS—WEEDING AND HOW TO DO IT 


T , 
BY F. F. RocKWELL 

He ’ ” i , heen ked on t ri people as more , fal 1 rving only as mu attention as one usually gives to the 
Pursucl f veer fio f f ‘ n a mis and déeveioped t the iimit f ws efhciency ts a new presentation of the ibject 
wie have the ; , busin ; f theme of the present articles, although they are also planned to aid those who can give but limited 
de, ‘ take up carefu nd pract ne detail after another in natural succession to the completion of the hundred per cent. garden. 
¢ the rit wir f is , , plant f f em and the planting of early vegetables, appearing in the February, March 

y NITOR 

ruil iow 1 ’ f é EDITOR. 


if Mew directions given in the preceding article left the planting small garden and doing most of his work after business hours 
of the vegetable garden well under way, and all things and on Saturdays, we will plan this work for four Saturday 


which remain to be planted are of two sorts—the “tender vege- afternoons in May, though of course the actual week day makes 
tables,” and the succession and late plantings of hardier varieties no difference. 
whose first crops have already been started You may remember that the fact was emphasized that you 
These must be treated carefully, for the enthusiastic beginner is could not be too early in getting your cabbages set out or your 
kely to be in a hurry to get the balance of his planting done and onions planted. Now the beginner who is apt to be over cautious 
be able to congrat in these things is 
late himself that just as likely to be 
he ha rot tl : too much in a 
vhol » finished hurry with his peas, 
\s a matter of fa tomatoes and other 
i nd garde tender vegetables. 
never yne plant He should realize, 
in There are a however, that the 
number of t difference between 
wh a ( the hardy and the 
radish bean tender vegetables is 
beets, turnips not a difference of 


which, in order to dates on which they 
should be planted, 
but of their nature 
and requirements— 
a “race” difference, 
due to the climates 
from which they 
have been brought. 
Hardy plants thrive 
best in the cool, 
moist weather of 
late spring or early 
fall. Tender ones 
which are naturally 
tropical or sub- 
tropical, are “heat 


procure the very 
best quality in the 
product, he know 
he must plant mors 
or less continually 
throughout the 
whole season. And 
then there are in 
luly late turnips 
trom seed, and cab 
bare, cauliflower 
and celery plants to 
be set out—and 
possibly on the 
Fourth of July a 





Adequate supports for tomatoes are easily made by nailing laths or similar narrow, light pieces 


last planting of of wood across stout garden stakes at right angles. lovers and must 
Golden Bantan have warm weather 
sweet corn, Alon before they will be- 
in August, when it begins to grow a bit cooler again, some early gin to grow properly. Absolutely nothing is gained by planting 
peas such as Gradu itonian should be planted for a late fall them until the conditions which they require exist, whether this 
crop: and still later. onior in spinach tor wintering be on May fifth or June fifteenth. You should be guided by the 

Nevertheless, there is of course, a “planting seasor nd it is season—by the blossoming and the leaving out of the trees rather 
the second period of tl covering May and early June, that than by the calendar. In fact, in case of a backward season, 
constitutes by far th t important feature of this month's tender vegetables that are set out or planted two or three weeks 
work in the garden. For tl mvenience of the person with a apart will begin to bear at about the same time—unless, indeed, 
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the first lot is not so checked and set back by unfavorable condi- 
tions that the later planting will outstrip it both in earliness and 


yield. 


For reasons just the opposite you should not be too previous 


with your plantings 
of late crops such as 
fall cabbage and cauli- 
flower, or late peas. 
The last, for example, 
will not begin to 
thrive until the longer 
and cooler nights be- 
gin to return and little 
or nothing is gained 
by planting them 
ahead of time. On the 
other hand, however, 
too long a delay in 
either case will mean 
a shortening of the 
season or possibly a 
loss of the entire crop 
through lack of time 
in which to mature. 
There is another 
difference between 
most of the crops 
which you sowed in 
April and those to be 
planted during May. 
Under usual circum- 
stances, to obtain the 
results with the latter 
it will be necessary to 
give special enrich- 
ment to the soil in the 
“hill” or the furrow. 
And in passing, just a 
word of advice about 
“hills.” I have al- 
ready explained that 
this word gives rather 
a wrong impression to 
the uninitiated, as 
with modern methods 
of using level culture, 
almost without ex- 
ception the “hill” in 
the garden has practi- 
cally disappeared. It 
made much more 
work and _ wasted 
much more water 
than level cultivation. 
Furthermore, with 
modern tools it is 
much easier to care 
for a crop that is 
planted in rows than 
in hills, and for this 
reason potatoes, corn, 
cucumbers and even 


such space coverers as squashes and pumpkins which were 
formally planted in hills are now sown in continuous rows—all 
the cultivation except a little with hand hoes being given in one 


direction. 


Nevertheless, the term “hill” still sticks, and hereafter, there- 


and also late cabbage and cauliflower, 





Beans need light and carefully trimmed poles from six to eight feet in height and with 
“arms” and crosspieces twelve to eighteen inches apart 


». 


Brush can be dispensed with in the modern garden by substituting rows of chicken wire 
which are much neater in appearance and more easily kept in order 


hundred pound measures in bags. 


fore, I mean to make use of it in giving directions for planting 
pole beans, corn, cucumbers, pumpkins, squashes and tomatoes 
Unless the garden is made 
very rich indeed, richer than most home gardens are, it will be 


very desirable after 
marking out the space 
for these crops to make 
results more quick and 
certain by giving an 
extra application of 
manure or fertilizer in 
the hills or to the row 
directly under where 
the plants are to go. If 
you elect to use manure 
for this purpose, select 
the most thoroughly 
rotted and pulverized 
that you can obtain, It 
will not do to have it 
green and lumpy, nor 
should it be too rich 
and strong—a mistake 
which over anxious be- 
ginners are very likely 
to make in preparing 
their soil for plantings 
of this nature. 

Hen manure, which 
is very rich in nitrogen, 
is a favorite material 
for this purpose and 
gives very satisfactory 
results if it is in proper 
condition, i. e., dry and 
well pulverized. If it is 
sticky and lumpy it 
would be better not to 
use it at all. [ have 
found that the best way 
of using all animal 
manures of this kind is 
to reduce them by the 
addition of water to a 
semi-liquid state, in 
which condition they 
can be poured from the 
spout of an old water- 
ing can or from an old 
pail in small quantities: 
In this way they may 
be much more _thor- 
oughly and_ evenly 
distributed. 

Formerly I used 
manure in this way 
quite extensively, but in 
place of it I now use 
altogether commercial 
fertilizers, because they 
are much more easily to 
be applied and obtained, 


and are much more uniform in their content of plant food. By 
“commercial fertilizers” I do not mean the kind that you can get 
ready prepared for any particular crop that grows, put up in 
The employment of these 
(Continued on page 420) 
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In placing the Crittenden house, the architect took advantage of an irregular situation. The house is placed on the edge of a sharp declivity and 
the main rooms all have the benefit of an attractive outlook. The house is provided with a terrace opening onto the garden and which becomes 
a covered porch on the dining-room side 
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ag 
4 The landing at the upper hall opens on 


a balcony through large French 
windows 





Ihe question of porches is adequately 
taken care of without shutting off 
light or spoiling the design 
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THE HOME OF 


MR. WALTER H 
CRITTENDEN, 


Parker Morse Hooper, 


architect 


- 


The driveway entrance is unpretentious but attractive. The 


A RESIDENCE AT broken stone flagging is a fitting feature in this situation CORNWALL, NEW YORK 














The dining-room is strictly a summer room, and with its light enamel and flowered paper is cool but bright. Wide French doors open onto the 
veranda so that in warm weather the porch may become a dining-room annex 


It is not often that such care is given to the hall treatment as in this house. The Above stairs an Elizabethan motive has been made use of in 
wide, open spaces spread an air of welcome and add greatly to the coolness the balusters of the landing and the upper hall, and there is 
of a summer house an effective use of ornament on the newel posts 











\ Nove ( oat Hanger 
Bat RE is a new and rather 
look 


attractive 
cing hanger for 


vats, hats and 
irticles of wearing apparel usually in 
that is not 
the advantage of 


other 
evidence in a hall or entrance. 


nly ornamental but ha 


ipying small space and is therefore 
particularly suitable for bungalows or 
ipartments where every inch may count 


[he hanger is of brass and so substantial 
in construction as to be 
practical even for the 
provided, of course, 
‘ 


thoroughly 

garments, 
that it is securely at 
tached to the wall when originally put up 
Phre design shows a heavily veined leaf on 
winch is a- butterfly with slender and 
gracefully curved wings. The leaf, which 
lorm the lh back by which the 
hanger 1s attached to the wall, is provided 
with five holes for screws, and there are 
practically four strong hooks for garments, 
two formed by the tips of the wings and 
the other by the “feelers.” For the sake 
of convenience the wings are fastened on 
with hinges so that they may be turned at 
any angle. In spite of its four substantial 
hooks the hanger is quite small and un 
obtrusive in appearance, the leaf being 
only six and one-half inches long, and each 
wing measuring from the 
hinge to the tip 


heaviest 


der o1 


twelve inches 


Pressed Flowers on Panels 


YY! RY original and artistic decorative 


from real fiow 
follows: Take daisies, 
chestnut leaves, and 
other flowers and foliage according to your 
fancy, and dry them. When they are 
thoroughly dry, iron them lightly with a 
flat iron on which a little wax is smeared. 
Then arrange them artistically on a 
polished wooden panel of a light color, 
fixing them in place temporarily with pins. 
Next with a pencil draw their outlines on 
the wood so that they can be exactly re- 
placed. Now take them off, and with a 
brush coat them with copal varnish. When 
dry, coat them a second time, and even a 
third if necessary. Finally put the flowers 
back on the panel in the pattern already 
marked, and glue them firmly to the wood, 


panels can be made 
ers and leaves as 
pansies, maple or 


individual pr 
lé@ J ¢ ci sé 


“A, C.” 


and “D. C.” on Electrical 
Apparatus 


ANY a person wonders what “A.C.” 

or “D.C.” means when stamped on 
electrical apparatus. “A.C.” means that the 
article is suitable for use only with “Alter- 
nating Current,” while “D.C.” means for 
use solely with “Direct Current.” Alter- 
nating and direct current are two systems 
in use for the distribution of the electric 
current of to-day. Never use an “A.C.” 
apparatus on a “direct current” supply of 
electricity, or a “D. C.” on an alternating 
supply. Find out when buying or renting 





This strong yet decorative coat hanger occupies 
little space on the wall 


a new home which system is in use in the 
town or city, and do not risk using (as do 
sO many people) apparatus you may have 
on hand without being sure it is suitable. 
Fires have been caused by lack of this 
precaution 


A Good Dust Mop 


I made myself a dust-retaining mop for 
hardwood floors by saturating with 
crude lemon oil one of the fiber mops sold 
for cleaning purposes. The mop was al- 
lowed to soak in the oil for several hours, 
then partially dried, when it answered 
every purpose of a dustless mop. Crude 
lemon oil is said to be one of the best 
mediums for the cleaning of hardwood, 
and costs only from ten to fifteen cents a 
quart, according to locality. Diluted with 
one part of turpentine it provides one of 
the best of furniture polishes, and at very 
little expense you can get a good supply. 
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hlems of interior decoration and furnishing. 
1 self-addressed stamped envelope 





When an immediate reply is desired; 


Rust Removal from Gas Ovens 


O remove rust from the lining of your 
gas stove oven try raw linseed oil, 
rubbing it in well with a stiff brush. Many 
loose particles will come away with it, and 
two or three applications will result in a 
smooth surface suitable for the application 
of a coat of aluminum paint, which will 
renew your old oven. To prevent rust 
forming when the stove is new form the 
habit of leaving the doors wide open while 
the oven is cooling, which prevents the 
formation of moisture. 





Interior Decorating Suggestions 


S the result of an effort to obtain a 

novel rather than a fine effect, or by 

a reproduction of plans followed in pre- 

vious work that may have been successful, 

modern decoration constantly shows seri- 
ous faults in design. 

The interiors of many homes belonging 
to the middle and richer classes suggest a 
showroom or shop-like appearance rather 
than a living place, and lack a sense of in- 
dividuality and homelikeness. 

Decorators are prone to follow certain 
and fixed treatments and combinations 
without sufficient regard for surroundings. 
This is especially noticeable when the 
house decoration and furnishing is left to 
the decorator’s own judgment and taste, as 
is frequently done by people who have 
homes to furnish and lack ability or train- 
ing in decoration. 

Most decorators have certain color 
schemes and estimates which vary in cost 
to suit any customer. These are used 
over and over again, the detail occasion- 
ally varying with the size, shape and loca- 
tion of the room. But with decorators 
who fail to recognize the importance of 
changing their suggestions, it matters little 
whether there is an east, west, north or 
south exposure. The result is that in the 
same house where various decorators have 
been employed, it is easy to notice and dis- 
tinguish work of individual decorators, so 
closely do they adhere to fixed rules and 
the precedent of previous satisfactory 
work. 

For dining-rooms, libraries and halls, 
New York decorators are showing tapes- 
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tries for covering walls. A very fine effect 
is easily attainable, and that without much 
ability or experience, because these tapes- 
tries are woven and sold by the lineal 
yard. They can also be procured in vari- 
ous widths and designs from three feet to 
six feet high. The tapestry is tacked to 
the wall, or placed on a frame and finished 
with a gimp or wood molding, and it fills 
the space between the wood dado and the 
ceiling. 

The tapestry is put up in one length, 
spaces being cut out to allow for windows 
and doors. These wall tapestries are best 
procured direct from upholstery firms or 
establishments that import direct and sell 
to the individual. Buying from these firms, 
the intermediate profit of decorators is 
saved, and there is a better assortment to 
select from. 

The coloring and design of excellent 
patterns are reproductions of the Tapis- 
serie de Bruges. One especially good one 
is designated Brabant tapestry. It has a 
design about twelve feet long, the width 
being six feet. This is copied from the 
Gobelin tapestry designed by Chas. Le 
3run during the reign and under the pat- 
ronage of Louis XIV. It represents a 
woodland. scene with running water in 
form of cascades with a background of 
distant, fleecy, cloud-capped hills. The 
colors are soft shades of blue, green and 
some wood colors that harmonize splen- 
didly with oak or mahogany woodwork. 
This tapestry is in stock as narrow as forty 
inches wide. To complete a room with 
this wall tapestry, the curtains, carpet and 
table covers should be self-colored or plain 
shades, which could emphasize the blue, 
green or brown in the wall tapestry accord- 
ing to taste. The first two colors would be 
best with mahogany, and any one of the 
three would look well with oak woodwork. 

Plain or figured Imperial velours make 
handsome curtains and table covers, espe- 





figured paper detracts from the effect of 
the otherwise attractive curtains 


The 


cially when trimmed with one of the tapes- 
try borders about six inches wide, made 
for use in combination with the Brabant 
wall tapestries. 

To decorate a wall with tapestry, the first 
cost is more than paper hanging, but, in 
view of the need of frequent renewals of 
paper and the trouble and inconvenience 
caused thereby, it is economy in the long 
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supporting plants may be 
had in these curious forms 


run. Moreover, the best paper never com- 
pares in richness with even a cheap tapes- 
try, and tapestry, exactly opposite to paper, 
seems to improve with age. 





Flower Sticks 
F OR the amateur gardener who has an 
eye for the picturesque there are 
curious little flower sticks topped by carved 
wooden figures of little men and women 
and birds, that are useful for tying up 
plants in need of temporary support. Al- 
though the idea originated among the 
Bavarian peasants, and the figures them- 
selves are quite as foreign looking as one 
could possibly wish, the sticks are now 
made in this country and are not at all ex- 
pensive or difficult to secure. They are 
painted in all sorts of gay colors, bright 
reds and yellows and greens that are 
guaranteed waterproof, while the hats 
are black and ornamented with tiny 
feathers. 

The sticks are made with sharp 
pointed ends and are from eighteen to 
twenty inches high, so that they can be 
used for tying up plants of quite good 
size. Even if not an absolute neces- 
sity they will at least lend a bit of 
humor to an otherwise perfectly prim 
and proper garden bed. 





Hanging Window Curtains 
Effectively 
HE two windows illustrated on 
this page show how differently 
pretty curtains can be hung, making or 
marring a room by their arrangement 
The little window with the ruffled 
under curtain and the flowered cre- 
tonne outside, should be attractive and 
make a pretty setting for the window 
itself, but it is not. In the first place, 
the figured paper detracts from the ar- 
tistic value and should be used only 
with plain draperies. 

The figures in curtains and paper do 








not harmonize at all, and take away the 
restful effect of the room. If they had been 
put up at a window where the paper was 
perfectly plain the whole effect would have 
been changed. The outside hangings are 
too full. Half the width only should have 
been used. 

Note the difference in the alcoved recess 
in the living-room of the Colonial type. 
Here the bright colored cretonne curtains 
do not take away from the dignity of the 
room, but rather add color and cheer, giv- 
ing a most artistic effect which 
heightened by .the sofa pillow on 
window seat. 

Cretonne of all sorts and colorings is 
found in most artistic effects. There are 
to-day nearly a hundred varieties of 
domestic manufacture which can be pur- 
chased for as little as fifteen cents a yard. 
It is often hard to tell it from the real 
chintz. It is a most inexpensive hanging 
as well as an artistic one, for you can often 
pick up odd remnants at reduced cost, 
which will often do for window hangings. 


is 
the 


A Home-made Hamper 


One of the things especially needed 
about a home is a hamper, and for this a 
simple box may be utilized to the satis- 
faction of all members of the family. The 
home-made hamper needs less space than 
one of those purchased. Take a box three 
feet long, two feet wide and about 30 
inches in height. Cover with table oil- 
cloth (blue looks best when the hamper is 
intended for the tiled bathroom), and 
attach handles of nickel. The inside of 


the box is enameled white, and the first 
division is used for stockings and flannels, 
the middle and largest for table and bed 
linen, towels, etc., and the third for lingerie 
and other wearing apparel. 

There can be a pocket of the oilcloth 
fastened to the inside of the cover. 


Here the bright colored cretonne curtains do not 
take away from the dignity of the room 
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uggest—the pale lavenders 
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{ Wait 
\ppropriaté lowe 


IO} Vay 


N”* cparatle place need 
be set apart tor the 


realization of this idea 
the entire garden may be 
treated to it, by judicti 
plantit that over it 
all there shall rest, during 
the month, a delicacy and 
mist hadowy refine 
ment of lor it is sim 
ply a matter of putting 
clu )) ind masses ot 
plant which are int 
duce produce this et 
rect, where them preci 
\ ute furnish back 
ground or suitable foil for 
the subsequent bloom of other things 
\ selection for the May garden, or the 
Ma ood of the garden, should contain 
isses, or at least one great mass, of the 
windflower inemone nemorosa probably 
be the most satisfactory choice; Eng 
lish daisies—Bellis perennis—in the pink 
form known as “Longfellow”: Epimedium 
sulplhureum 


which is the pale yellow bar- 
German iris, /ris Germanica 
their pallor and 
nudes, or 
owslip, pale blue and nodding ; 
not VW yosotis palustris : Phlox 
pink in the opalescent 
pinkish-white and purplish- 
almost no one ever seems to 
grow ; and finally, early-flowering peonies 


‘ | 
renworct: the 


selected fot 


le! fon? ~_ 
delicacv; \lertensia pulmonar: 


TNOSS 
shades oT 
white which 


et 


in all the 
Of these Paeonia officinalis, flore pleno 
a and P. officinalis, flore pleno rosea 
ould be and in addition to these, 
Paeonia Moutan in the pale lavender- 
white and, if there is space for them, the 
white with rosy stripes, blush and “satiny- 
rose’ of the catalogues. I am not giving 
the trade names of the latter, for the rea- 
son that practically every dealer has his 
own strains, and it is much better to select 
by color Che other method often turns 
out unsatisfactory and garish results. 


lovely pale shades which they 


all 


chosen: 





The German irises may form a whole garden in themselves when selected with 
care and grouped with an eye to color effects 


‘The Wood Anemone and Daisy 


$ ee wood anemone in the typical form 
is not more than six to eight inches 
high, with pale, purplish-white flowers, but 
there is a blue-flowered variety, Robinson- 
iana, that reaches a foot in height, All 
wood anemones do well in whole or part 
shade, but this one is particularly recom- 
mended for shade. A pure white form is 
{nemone nemorosa alba; and another spe- 
cies, Anemone sylvestris, which grows to 
be eighteen inches in height, is very lovely, 
with large white flowers that are fragrant. 
Either or all of these should be massed in 
profusion, fifty plants at least not being 
too many for a group. 

English daisies are particularly suited 
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to edgings, and seldom are used for any- 
thing else; but a large number of them, 
presenting a sheet of bloom, is sufficient 
warrant for planting them in masses. 
Space and circumstance, of course, will de- 
termine whether or no they may be planted 
in this manner. Barrenwort is not grown 
as much as it ought to be, for it is a par- 
ticularly interesting and delightful plant. 
The foliage of most varieties colors beau- 
tifully in autumn, and persists. These 
should not, therefore, be hidden behind 
other growth, but rather should be prom- 
inently placed, even though their bloom is 

over early in the summer. 


Irises and their Selec- 


tion 
HE German irises 
form a whole gar- 
den in themselves, when 


selected and grouped with 


care. Almost any color 
that one may wish to have 
is to be found among 
them. “Cherion” is a 
lovely mauve and violet; 
“Gazelle” is white, with 
mauve edging; “Mme. 


Chereau” is white similar- 
ly edged with light blue. 
Then there is the orris 
root iris, Jris Florentina, 
which is as_ delicately 
lovely in white, with opal- 
escent shadows overlay- 
ing it, as any of the most 
boasted hybrids. A new 
variety lately offered is a 
hybrid between the very 
early - flowering, low - 
growing Jris pumila and 
Iris Germanica; and this 
is said to be especially good, though this 
[ cannot vouch for as I have not yet seen 
the plants, A creamy yellow and a “citron 
with pearl-colored center” are named, as 
well as white and a rosy lavender, all 
sounding as if they were especially suited 
for such a scheme as the one in hand. 


The Cowslip, and Forget-me-not 


HE Virginian cowslip and the forget- 
me-nots are both blue-flowering, the 
former being an upright growth, not espe- 
cially conspicuous, yet very charming, 
while the latter is prostrate or nearly so, 
and blossoms practically through the entire 
summer. Partial shade suits this better 
than full sun, and it rather likes dampness. 




































AY is the month for spring house- 


cleaning out-of-doors; that is, May 
as the magazines figure time, though in re- 
ality it is still April. And now you may 
forget the garden for a few afternoons 
and turn your attention to the cleaning up 
and repairing of the grounds. It is time 
to prune late-flowering shrubs. The rea- 
son you should so distinguish between the 
early-flowering and the _late-flowering 
sorts, i. ¢., those which bloom after mid- 
summer, is that the former bear their 
flowers on wood of the previous season’s 
growth, and if you prune anything but 
dead branches at this time, 
you will be cutting off 
buds. The late-flowering 
shrubs, however, such as 
hydrangeas, flower on 
new wood, and no matter 
how much you cut them 
now, vou will not be sac- 
rificing any blooms, as the 
flowering growth has not 
yet been made. Shrubs 
that are planted in mass 
will not require much 
pruning. Where individ- 
ual specimens are grown, 
however, you should aim 
to keep them pruned to a 
good shape. In all cases 
any wood which has be- 
come broken or winter- 
killed should be cut away 
cleanly. The same is true 
of hardy vines, 


Hedges and Trees 


EPAIR the hedges. 

Two or three bad 
spots in a hedge will make 
the whole look disreputa- 
ble and shabby. Do not wait until the 
later part of the season to do any repair- 
ing of this sort, but attend to it at once, in 
order that your patch-work will not show 
through the whole summer, Never at- 
tempt to fix a hedge by stuffing dead 
branches, prunings, etc., into a bad spot; 
this only makes the trouble spread, as these 
will kill the live growth with which they 
come in contact. Cut the dead spot out 
clean, removing dead branches and plants 
if there are any, and if necessary put in 
new ones. This may often be avoided, 
however, by bending a live branch or two 
from each side of the bad spot across it, 
and fastening the branches down so that 
the lateral shoots, which will then be 
forced into extra growth, will fill the gap. 


Garden Suggestions 


ueries 
The Vegetable Gardin 


CONDUCTED BY F. F. ROCKWELI 
Author of Home Vegetable Gardening and Ga 
Indoors and Under G 


Put your trees into good condition. 
Very frequently some of the lower 
branches will either be dead or almost en- 
tirely denuded of foliage, and thus spoil 
the looks of the tree. Cut them off close 
to the trunk, and if they are over an inch 
and a half or two inches in diameter, 
paint the stumps over carefully with coal- 
tar. 

Also spray your fruit trees and take care 
to get the spray on the trees at the proper 
time. The first spray should be given to 
apples just before the blossoms open, while 
the new leaves are still coming out. The 





From the time the first seedlings appear, the surface of the soil must be well stirred 


up to keep the weeds from getting a start 


second, which is even more important, just 
after the petals of the blossoms fall. Use 
Bordeaux mixture with lead arsenate. 
More definite instruction in regard to how 
to mix and use these sprays for both apples 
and other fruit trees may be found in the 
spraying article in this number. 

“Edge” the drives and walks, but do not 
make the very common mistake of cutting 
back the sod for several inches in order to 
get a good, straight edge, This leaves an 
earth wall two to four inches high exposed 
to the drying influences of sun and wind, 
and ready to be broken down every time 
anyone steps on the edge of it or attempts 
to go over it with the wheelbarrow. You 
should cut back just as little as possible, 
and then with the back of a spade pound 
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the edge down so that the grass comes 
directly to the path or roadway and does 
not terminate in a bank several inches high. 
If you cannot get all the holes out in this 
way, fill them in with new sod. 





Grapevines 


* YOK after your grapevines. These 
should have been carefully pruned 
early in the spring, and you will now, if 
you are to reap the full benefit of that 
care, have to see to it that the buds which 
start from its many dormant eyes are not 
allowed to grow = and 
waste the strength which 
should be going into the 
fruiting » that you 
have planned to secure. If 
your vines have been trou 
bled with “black = rot,” 
which causes serious in- 
jury to some varieties, 
spray with Bordeaux 

soon as the 


canes 


mixture as 
third leaf appears on the 
new shoots, again just 
after the blossoming and 
before the fruit sets, and 
two or three times more at 
intervals of about twelve 


days. Apply the spray, if 
possible, just before a 
rain, 


Starting ‘Tender 
Vegetables 
TART tender vegeta- 
bles in the frame. 

Everybody sets out some 
plants of the early vegeta- 
bles, such as cabbage, let- 
tuce, beets and so forth, 
while tomatoes, eggplant and peppers are 
always started under glass, but compara- 
tively few people as yet start their musk- 
melons, cucumbers, lima beans and similar 
things of a tender nature in this way, al- 
though the advantage gained is just as 
great. Secure a number of the cheap 
paper pots which may now be had; fill 
these with a suitable soil, very light and 
very rich, and you can have the things 
well forwarded by the time it is warm 
enough to set them out-of-doors, and they 
will not require transplanting. Simply put 
pot and all in the soil when you get ready 
to plant. 

Keep ahead of the weeds and get your 
planting done on schedule time, or as near 
to it as is humanly possible. 






































J} ( N’ the editorial page of a New York 
IRCHITECTURI newspape! there recently appeared 
1 Casi 


ial criticism of the archi- 

t ( f Manhattan It wa state that the ensemble of the 

ty was entirely devoid of architectural unity and revealed fickle 
treatment, a turning tron me fad to another. Furthermore, 
e buildings the elve vere described as un-American. Pro- 
totyp if the Woolworth Building, the Madison Square Gar- 
len tower and the Metropolitan tower were cited in order to 
e that the architecture was merely European grafted 
pon American structur he conclusion was drawn that, 
lespite our progr i! ther things, we had evolved nothing 
t \merican irchitecture, and that it was time 
for a but ol to appear and produce a style peculiarly 
Because this periodical plea for a distinctly American archi- 
tecture | » persistently recurrent, and because it appears with 
onplace regularity, it might well have elicited merely 

the rep! ] yawn But the case is altered when the old topic 
reappears again under the cloak of Futurism; having a painful 
recollection of the example of “Futurist” architecture shown 
at the recent International Exposition, we must retort. That 
cne model is beyond criticism simply because two individuals 


cannot argue in two different languages and establish any comn- 
clusion without resorting to physical violence. But where there 
may be some doubt about the function of a painting, there is 
not about a building. The example in the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Armory fails in its function of being a dwelling. It simply 
wouldn't work 

While this aspect of the distinctively American architecture 
is before us it might be well to investigate the national styles 
of any country, limiting our discussion for convenience to the 
dwelling house. From a rudimentary shelter of sods, or hides, 
or bark there developed a structure better fitted to keep out 
the weather—the growth was simply one that showed a grad- 
ual improvement in efficiency as a protection. It paralleled the 


invention of tools or the appearance of primitive manufacturing 
skill. As with any development, come greater and more diversi- 
fied wants he primitive hut became more than a shelter; it 
contained certain conveniences, Later, with awakening esthetic 
sense, came decoration and ornament, until the homes of the 
people became what we find them to-day. The architecture 
depended upon racial characteristics, on climate, on geologic or 
geographical condition Civilization advanced with the traffic 
between towns and nations, and architecture was influenced by 
foreign idea Thus it is that Egyptian detail has much that is 
Assyrian about it: Roman much engrafted from all the states 


that flourished during her prime.. In the domestic styles, how- 
ever, the traditions of the land strongly prevailed, and there are 


some nations where it might be conceded that there are charac 


teristic national types—England and Germany, or Switzerland, 
for instance Kkven there, however, an argumentative analvst 
might show evidence of foreign influence or prove similarities 


between styl 


In America, national growth shows a marked difference. Fol- 
lowing the previously given analogy, an American type should 
show characteristics of the Indian tepee. But the Indian con- 
tributed nothing. There was no development from an elemental 
type. These United States were settled by different races and 
different nationalities. Their geography and climate show an 
immense range of conditions. Throughout this diversified envi- 
ronment the process of amalgamation is going on. The land is 
a potential Babel, except that there speech only was confused. 
Here ideals, training, customs, religion—all vary; but instead 


EDITORIAG 





of confusion there is combination rather than conglomeration. 
Not only New York, but the nation is the melting pot of peoples. 
Can we then expect a representative national architecture, a dis- 
tinctively American evolutionary type, free from outside influ- 
ence? It may not come until we are sure of what is American, 
unless the new school is to be born by partheno-genesis ; suddenly, 
by a miracle. 
iturist architecture, what may that be? Ac- 
cording to the article aforementioned we have a right to assume 
this to mean an architecture built upon the creed of the Modern- 
ist school. It is to be individualistic, distinct and original; it 
must spring like Athena from Jove’s head. Really to be Futurist 
1ouse could not be a house as we think of it—that would 
show slavery to tradition. It must be an absolutely new concep- 
tion and free from the cramping effect of habit or rule or custom. 
In the case of painting and sculpture, criticism may be turned 
aside by refusing to accept the terms of the hypothetical ques- 
tion. If one says, “This is a new art; it never existed before; 
it cannot be judged by the canons of other art; besides it 
fights canons of all sorts,’ he steps beyond the range of argu- 
ment, 


And now this Ft 


crf 
s | 
the | 


The claim, however, may be criticised. This “subjective objec- 
tivity” is either divine inspiration or it is taught by one to 
another, developed by theory and practice; the originator to 
his pupils. Some one simply assumes the province of time and 
change and experience; he places himself in the position of tra- 
dition. “I am greater than the ages; follow me, not them,” must 
be his exhortation. It is clear, then, that there must be imita- 
tion in this new art; moreover that it is only an unnatural process, 
its machinery working exactly as art developed, except that the 
artificial is substituted for the real, the unnatural for the natural, 
a moment for an age. The very claims of Futurism to original- 
ity are fatuous. Beyond this it is retrogression to pre-Darwinian 
methods of thought. It would prefer the doctrine of spontane- 
ous growth to the scientific and modern idea of evolution. It 
substitutes ratiocination for experimental reasoning. 


Thank goodness there is something so very healthy about the 
business of architecture that it is fairly free from the continual 
eccentricities of cultists! Combined with the esthetic there is 
the balancing necessity of utility. The house is to be lived in; 
it has functional requirements. 

One cannot conceive of any of the defensive statements made 
for Modernist painting similarly brought forward for architecture. 
“My impression of a house” may be unchallenged on canvas, but 
when wrought in building materials—the idea is too preposter- 
ous. Think of Futurist plumbing and heating! Yet they are 
considerations of the architect’s art. 

It is so futile to be seduced by a fad, lured by a term. The 
words of the appeal for a Futurist architecture are thoughtless. 
If there is a sensational Futurist painting and sculpture, why 
not architecture? New, American, different—all the picturesque 
features, but none of the useful ones. It is such flighty criticism 
that is raised against American work to-day. There is room for 
just criticism, but the cheap substitute continually appears instead. 
It is to be hoped that those good workers who are interpreting 
the constant change and development and new requirements will 
continue in their typically American work. Our architects have 
an ear to the ground, not an eye on the magician’s crystal. They 
are not imitators, but constructors who some day will evolve, 
develop and create. Their work is not from air. Its ideals con- 
sider rather the end than the beginning. Let us forget the silly 


plaint for an American style in the realization that we are achiev- 
ing it in process. 
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Wea VravaaQrarn 


LADY told us: “I have been fascinated with your china ever since I saw your display in Syra- 
cuse. Your patterns are lovely—so many pretty things!” 


O. P. Co. “Syracuse” China ts wonderfully beautiful —and in addition it is the most durable china made. A test 
that proves its quality (not weight) is to strike the edge of any “Syracuse” China on a piece, of equal thickness, of 
any other china, and it will invariably chip the other china with no effect on the “Syracuse.” We are willing to 
make this test at any time. 
The reason for the superior serviceability of O. P. Co. “Syracuse” second or glazing fire to make the piece brittle, as in the case where 
China is that it is made by our famous “‘double-fire” process. body and glaze are fused together in one fire. P ; 
The first fire makes the body translucent, non-absorbent and ex. = addition, the exquisite colors and charming patterns of oO. P. 
. “Syracuse” China are part of the china itself, and practically 
ceedingly tough and durable, so that there is no chance for the last as long as it does. 
Thus, O. P. Co. “Syracuse” China gives you two kinds of durability, the great sanitary advantage of not absorbing 
germs, grease or dirt as ordinary ware permits, besides the most exquisite variety of lastingly beautiful patterns you 
ever saw. Two are suggested here; but be sure to ask your dealer to show you also our remarkable “Canterbury,” 
“Old Haarlem” and other dainty designs, any one of which can be decorated with your monogram if you desire. If 
he has them, he knows—if he hasn’t, don’t argue, for 


WE WILL SEND YOU A SAMPLE PIECE 


You may then judge for yourself and get a proper appreciation 
which no illustration can give. (Enclose roc to cover postage.) 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Cut Flowers from the Fall .Garden 
(Continued from page 378) 


for the brilliance of color that may be had 
from white through pink and red almost 
; to black. 
é.3 ' There is not very much to say about 
a dahlia culture. They require primarily 
food and water, but there must be good 
drainage. Dahlias have no special insect 
pests to look after, and if the ordinary 
care of tobacco spray or whale oil soap is 
used, they will flourish well. There is no 
great hurry about planting dahlias. In- 
deed, one prominent grower does not be- 
gin until the first of June, and as there is 
an extensive amount to be done, the plant- 
ing continues until almost the first of July, 
and yet the plants flower nearly as early 


HOW THE GREENHOUSE WON | as if planted in the last of April. About 


the middle of May is a desirable time for 


~~ nn v7.8 




















A TRUE FACT STORY | this vicinity of New York. 
——e As many of the varieties are rather ex- 
, wee Re ys "e.g ido c % pensive it is worth while to assure your 
i, °°, j FR, °: ° x ss ve ANN aaa SS oe ed > “pe self of results by sprouting the tubers for 


a week or ten days before you put them in 
their permanent location. After the soil 
is in proper tilth, if the tubers be covered 
by a thin layer of earth in about a week 
they will begin to sprout. The clumps 
may then be separated, and but one tuber 
with a sturdy sprout placed in a single 
hill. The tubers should be placed about 
three feet apart in a soil enriched with well 
rotted manure or in some cases bonemeal. 
The situation should be preferably a sunny 
one. When the plants begin to come up 
after the first leaves appear it is well to 
snip off the top of the sprout and thus 
form a more branching growth. For 
dahlias have a tendency to run to leaf or 
grow tall, spindling stalks that are apt to 
be blown over or broken down by rain. 
After the main plant has become well 
started it is often well to clip off any extra 
sprouts that may appear. Dahlias require 
staking and a large, strong stick, at least 
six feet long, should be provided. After 
the bloom is over cut down the plants and 
dig up the tubers and store them in a clean, 
dry place in the cellar. 

Perhaps a few words as to the sorts of 
dahlias may serve to simplify the purchas- 
ing. Show dahlias are like the old-fash- 
ioned sort, round, compact and full to the 
center. Pompon dahlias are similar, mere- 
ly of smaller size. Cactus dahlias are 
more loosely arranged and approach the 
—_ m= chrysanthemum or aster in form. The 
petals are long, twisted and often term! 
nate in points. Decorative dahlias have 


Pl ° a flattish, broad petal and are quite ir- 
ant fo r Im me di at e E ffect regular. The single type has but one row 


of petals about the center which is daisy- 











¢ a Lp awet ine 2 Oe: . 
Se HESE are the facts. 
A New Yorker owned a several hun- 
dred acre country place in New Jersey. 














‘He’ liked the country the whole 
glad year around. 














ot aS 


His wife had a decided leaning towards the city for 
the winter months. However, “She” cheerfully 
| agreed to live in the country all the year, provided a 
| thoroughly up-to-date greenhouse was joined to their 
residence. It was joined. They lived in the country 
this past winter. Everybody is happy. 











Having it Summer time a/l/ the time, is what having a 
greenhouse means. No place these days really seems 
complete without one and surely one’s happiness isn’t. 








Send for one of our catalogs and then get used to the thought of having a greenhouse for next winter. 


Hlitchings # Ce Company 


NEW YORK CITY>: 








PHILADELPHIA, PA.: 


1170 Broadway Pennsylvania Bleg , 15th & Chestret Sts. 
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Not for Future Generations like. The so-called peony flowered type 

START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes many resembles the nensd and - half way ot 

years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs that we offer. oe ~ wea Ny ad op = Beye 

: road yellow petals. re naturally are 

WE DO THE LONG WAITING—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that too many excellent varieties to name them 
give an immediate effect. Send for Price List. cation ; 


all, but to-day the great variation in color 


ANDORRA NURSERIES = Pan PA. and form of the cactus types makes them 


the most popular. The following list con- 
WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor tains some that I have found well worth 


growing: Kriemhilda, a large, pure white 
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cactus type; Yvonne Cayeux, an_ ivory 
white form with narrow petals, starlike; 
Schwan, another white, beautifully formed 
cactus; Marathon, yellow center, shading 
to carmine and tipped with white, very 
large; Marguerite Bouchon, flowers on 
long stems, one of the finest pink sorts; 
Ella Kramer, a rose pink with orange 
center; H. J. Jones, another pink sort of 
fine form with long, narrow petals; J. H. 
Jackson, a favorite, standard type of ma- 
roon shading almost to black; Standard 
Bearer, a fiery scarlet with flamelike rays ; 
Countess of Lonsdale, a deep salmon red; 
General Buller, deep red with maroon 
petals; Mrs. Henry R. Wirth, fine scarlet. 

Decorative types: Colosse de Bellecour, 
well formed large flowers of white shaded 
purplish; Delice, one of the most famous 
pink decorative types, large flowers of 
delicate pink; Souvenir de Gustave Dou- 
zon, a very large dahlia of an orange red 
shade. 

Among the peony flowered 
Geisha is a remarkably good type, large, 
scarlet and gold with a ring of yellow at 
the center; Queen Wilhelmina, a_ large, 
pure white type, and the Edelweiss, 
another glistening white of good form. 

Among the single forms the Century 
dahlias are particularly fine and very large. 
Scarlet Century and Rose Pink Century 
are excellent. 

With the anemones there is some care 
necessary for protection from cold winds. 
They require fresh, sandy loam with a 
tendency to richness. They are not very 
fastidious of the soil, provided it is well 
drained. Anemones can be planted from 
early spring outdoors, and have wonderful 
foliage and blossoms. From a great mass 
of dark green foliage the flowers rise on 
tall, slender stems and are wonderfully at- 
tractive when massed in borders. They 
have the additional value of some being 
suitable to shady places. When the bloom 
is over the plants should be cut back and 
some light mulch protection spread over 
them and held down with brush as they 
need some protection to keep from being 
winter killed. 

The wavy petals of the anemone japo- 
nica are in a wonderful variety oi color 
and shades, especially of reds and pinks; 
many are mottled and shade to purple. 
Some of the best varieties are, Queen 
Charlotte, a large, silvery pink; Alba, a 


sorts: 


clear white; Whirlwind, semi-double 
white; Kriemhilda, rose pink; Prince 
Henry, deep, rich pink; Purpurine, 


purplish rose, 

With these three mainstays of the fall 
garden one may well combine late planted 
gladioli, salvias, calendula and cosmos. 
Cosmos should not be neglected. The new 
Lady Lenox is a wonderfully ‘attractive 
flower of much greater size than common 
heretofore and appearing earlier. With 
these varieties the householder need look 
no further for flowers within doors. His 
needs already have been met completely, 
for the types that have been mentioned are 
sufficient even for the most enthusiastic 
flower grower. 
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Within art shade of this lamp is concealed 
reflector shown below. 


This is a wonderful 
New Lamp 


T GIVES you in portable 
form (and beautiful de- 
sion, as you will see by the 
illustration) the advantages 
of the Eye Comfort (Indirect) 
Lighting System. You have seen 
_ this system of illumination in the- 
"Jaters, churches, cafes and other 
public places. Until this Curtis 
Portable Lamp was perfected you 
could not have this exquisite light- 
ing—soft, luxurious and free from 


ll 


glare—except by means of chandeliers and permanent fixtures. 


Curtis Portable Lamp 


Ideal for Living Room, Library, Music Room, Hall or any room in your home 








The Curtis Portable Lamp looks like any 
beautiful art lamp. Pedestals and shades may be had in 
the most artistic styles and in tints to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. It is not a novelty, but conforms to 
the highest modern standards in appearance. 

In use, the light is thrown to the ceiling by the con- 
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In writing to 


advertisers please menti 





Ask your architect, Send for 22 
shingles and Booklet A. 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 115 Broad St., Boston 
BRANCH OFFICE: 1133 Broadway, New York 
Also makers of DEXTROLITE, the only WHITE ENAM- 

EL that does NOT TURN YELLOW, 

AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; F. H. McDonald. 
Grand Rapids: F.T Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore.; R. MeC. Bullington & Co.; 
Richmond; A. R. Hale, 818 Hennon Bildg., New Orleans; 
Hoffschlaeger Co., Honolulu; and DEALERS 


miniature stained 


cealed opaque X-Ray Reflecior (the most powerful made) and reflected 
and diffused to every part of the room. Until you have enjoyed it you 
have no idea of its perfection. Every woman will be delighted with it. 
Write today for the Book of Curtis Portable Lamps 
i This interesting book is helpful to every man and woman who { 
Oo wishes to make home perfect in its appointments. It explains the Eye Comfort (Indirect) fe) 
' Lighting System in simple terms and gives pictures and criptions of the Curtis Portable = 
This It : ration Ex ins Lamp. with prices. A copy is sent you free on request. 
e Curtis Portable Lamp A DEALER NEAR YOU 
Pulling switch F lights the large aye ; s 
Bente Lane G vite the X-Ray In most cities there is at least one dealer licensed to use 
he eallienns Gane tos hs proper | Ray equipment and install Eye Comfort (Indirect) Lighting Sys- 
U position. A little light strikes the tems. Write us today for the name of the dealer nearest you. : 
— surface S. illuminating the shade. Buying a Curtis Portable Lamp is merely a question of deciding upon a pedestal and shade. Lied 
= Thle completes oe resemblance to It is connected for service just as any other electric lamp is. IN) 
the ordinary art lamp. The flood . 
of light, reflected to the ceiling, is NOT bo a a ae ee Ce 
diffused to every corner of the room, ess houses are beautifully, scientifically and ‘economically lighted by the Eye Comfort (indirect) 
q making reading a pleasure and any hting System. All information pertaining to such problems gladly furnished. 
social amusement a comfort. The 
S| Sri "Faratie"aiser mort © NATIONAL X-RAY REFLECTOR CO.  |° 
placed on any floor lamp pedestal 
and aa table lamp pedestals 237 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
at small expense. Write for par- 
| ticulars. EYE COMFORT LIGHTING SHOP, 16 W. 33d St., New York (opposite Waldorf) t 
— . = 
Oo} C10 LS | Gaora] Ima Iaor >|} | Mao Loc IOL >}|0 
—_—— = 
Stained with Dexter Stains : Waterproof, wear longer, cost less © 
B. H. Shepard, Architect, New York = 
ENGLIS/H! SHINGLE = 
fal : 
Bring out the natural beauty of the wood = 
Paint conceals the surface, costs twice as much. Or = 
dinary stains fade and run. Dexter Stains are made of = 
special Dexter preservative oils and best English ground = 
pigments. Colors cannot fade. Will outlast any other = 
wood finish. = 
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Shower and Needle 
Bath arranged in 
tiled recess with por- 
celain receptor and 

ater - tig At g lass 


ye, the luxurious bathroom, equipped 
with every comfort and convenience at a 
cost of $3,000, to the small room with three 


oS 


Mixtures at d/o, 


> 


MODERN booklet of 
PLUMBING 60 paves which 


gives full information about every 


isa 


Mott’s Plumbing meets every '"™ °%! eneee perneee Fads 
It shows 24 model Interi- 


with full 


. . ° ° ° e ment, 

requirement. In variety of design it is a rev- ale 
, binge ors, descriptions and 

elation of the possibilities of bathroom equip- 


. se prices. Mailed free on request. 
ment. In price it is a demonstration of true 
economy, Mott's Plumbing is a sound svest- 

ment. \t will add value to your property. BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, De 

troit M eapolis Washingt St. Louis, New 

0 ‘ Denve San Francis San Antonio, Atlanta, 

THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS _ Ss Ponan (Ore). tniamin Pinter 

F , PREMACY por CANADA M tt Gin Limited, 134 Bleury 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New \Y x Works at Trenton, N. J. St 


ect, Montreal, Qu 
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Start a Fernery 


Brighten up the deep, easy nooks on your lawn, or that dark 

porch corner—just the places for our hardy wild ferns and wild flower 

collections. We have been growing them for 25 
what varieties are suited to your conditions. 


ears and know 
ell us the kind 


of soil you have—light, sandy, clay—and we will advise you. 


Gillett’s Ferns and Flowers 


will give the charm of nature to your yard. These include not only hardy wild 
ferns. but native orchids, and flowers for wet and swampy spots, rocky hillsides 
and ¢-y woods. We also grow such hardy flowers as primroses, campanulas. 
digitalis, violets, hepaticas, trilliums, and w iid flowers which require open sunlight 
as wellas shade. If you wanta bit of an old-time wildwood garden, with flowers 
just as Nature grows them—send for our new catalogue and Ict us advise you 
what to select and how to succeed with them, 


EDWARD GILLETT, Box B, Southwick, Mass. 








A Garden Enemy and How to 
Fight It 
(Continued from page 373) 
disease being the blackening of the outer 
tissues about the base. Later in the season 
lesions appear on the stems toward the 
top where the disease runs in from dis- 
eased buds or leaves as described below. 

After the leaves have expanded suf- 
ficiently to expose tiny buds the next form 
of the disease to be noted begins to appear. 
This is the “blasting” of the very young 
buds. The affected buds, at this time little 
larger than peas, turn black, cease to de- 
velop and wither. Often one or two of 
the leaflets just below the bud turn brown 
and wither. It is usually the main bud on 
the stalk that is thus first affected. Fre- 
quently secondary buds on the same stalks 
are also affected and the disease extending 
down the stem may involve a number of 
branches and leaves. There is commonly 
no external evidence of the fungus on 
these early affected buds, but if the 
weather is moist and cloudy or the buds be 
placed in a moist chamber the spore stalks 
of the parasite will quickly appear, cover- 
ing the blackened buds and stems with the 
characteristic gray-brown felt. 

3uds which escape this early infection 
may succumb later, for they are subject to 
attack up to the time they open. The 
larger buds usually show a browning of 
the outer green covering at some point at 
the lower side near where they are at- 
tached to the stem. This brown lesion 
spreads rapidly upward and around, in- 
volving the entire bud and usually extend- 
ing down the stem for an inch or more. 
The parasite penetrates throughout the 
petals and inner organs of the bud turning 
them into a moist brown mass interwoven 
with the brown moldy mats of mycelium. 
On the surface of these rotted buds the 
fungus produces a dense growth of spore 
stalks giving the characteristic gray-brown 
felt. This form of the disease is com- 
monly known as the “bud rot.” Even the 
flowers when fully expanded may be at- 
tacked and destroyed, and it is not uncom- 
mon to find the carpels themselves, after 
the flower has fallen, attacked and rotted 
by this parasite. 

The blight of the leaves, which is an- 
other symptom of this malady, usually be- 
comes most pronounced after the blooming 
period, though not infrequently plants 
show this symptom before flower buds 
open. The lesions on the leaves usually 
appear first at the tip, extending back into 
the blade in a V-form. The diseased 
parts first lose their green color and be- 
come water-soaked in appearance, rapidly 
turning to a dark brown, which soon 
fades to a light yellowish brown. The en- 
tire leaflet may become involved, though 
usually not more than a third of the upper 
part of the blade is affected. The lesions 
on the leaves are often strikingly marked 
by concentric bands of alternating light 
and dark brown colors. This same charac- 
ter is even more marked on lesions on the 
stems, especially those extending down 
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from diseased buds or at the upper part of 
lesions on the older stems at the base. The 
lighter bands on the stem lesions may 
often be nearly white. 

It would appear then that we have on 
peonies in this country a disease very sim- 
ilar in symptoms to one more or less prev- 
alent in Europe but caused by a different 
fungus. That the fungus causing the 
American disease is a botrytis there can be 
no doubt. That it occurs every year as 
a parasite on strong, actively-growing 
peonies we have repeatedly observed. That 
under especially favorable weather condi- 
tions it may become epidemic is a matter 
of record. We have made many inocula- 
tions of isolated healthy plants with pure 
cultures of this fungus and obtained the 
characteristic rotting of the buds and 
stems. 

This fungus forms sclerotia, small black, 
hard masses of interwoven cell threads 
within the diseased stems. These sclero- 
tia serve to carry the fungus through the 
winter. In the spring they germinate, 
sending forth numerous spore stalks which 
bear heads of conidia or spores. These 
spores formed on the old stems are in the 
immediate neighborhood of the young 
stems as they come up and so are readily 
borne by wind, splashing raindrops or in- 
sects to the young stalks, where in mois- 
ture they germinate, sending forth a mi- 
nute germ tube which penetrates the suc- 
culent tissues of the stem. This increases 
and by the secretion of a violent toxin 
kills the tissue of the stem, thus making 
available food for further growth and de- 
velopment. From within the dead, rotted 
tissues there are now sent forth to the 
outside, multitudes of tiny branched tree- 
like stalks on which are borne numerous 
conidia which are carried to the young 
buds most probably by ants which frequent 
these buds for the sweet, sticky secretion 
which covers them. Climbing up diseased 
stems the ants become dusted with con- 
idia and leave some behind when walking 
over the sticky buds, That ants may carry 
these spores was shown by capturing some 
on diseased plants and letting them walk 
over the surface of sterile agar on which 
we thus obtained pure cultures of the 
botrytis. 

In the secretion on the buds, in rain or 
dew these spores germinate and infect the 
bud as they did the stems. In this man- 
ner several crops of conidia are produced 
during the season, spreading the parasite 
throughout the plantings, and if the 
weather be moist and cloudy an epidemic 
of the disease follows. 

From what we now know of the life 
habits of the parasite the following con- 
trolling measures are to be suggested: 

First, the removal and destruction of all 
diseased parts as fast as they appear, be- 
fore spores are formed. The destruction 
of all tops toward the end of the season is 
especially desirable, as in this way the 
sclerotia by which the parasite is carried 
over winter and which are formed in the 
dead stems, will be destroyed. Cut the 
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Paint Fine-ness 





House paint, to be 
good, must be smooth 
as silk and opaque as 
ivory. Both qualities 
result largely from 
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stems close tg the ground or break from 
the crowns. 

Secondly, spray the plants thoroughly as 
soon as the stems come up and again 
when buds begin to show; make a third 
spraying just before the buds begin to 
open and a fourth after blossoming, to 
protect the leaves. These sprayings 
should be made ahead of rain periods and 
should be thorough. The best fungicide 
to be used is yet to be determined. One 
naturally thinks of Bordeaux. This, how- 
ever, stains the plants and gives them an 
unsightly appearance. 





The Garden for the English Type 
of House 


(Continued from page 383) 
border of white phlox back of the sweet 
old day lily that pours out such a stream 
of fragrance at night especially, will 
thrive in almost any garden in our climate, 
whereas many of the plants for which 
English gardens are most famous, would 
not do well enough to make them worth 
the planting. 

It is not therefore what is planted ; it is 
the manner in which those things that will 
grow and thrive are planted, that counts 
in making the garden about a house of 
the English type. Of flowers we may al- 
most say there can never be too many; 
every nook and cranny should be filled, 
just as these pictures show. Vines and 
roses and fruits should climb the walls; 
walks should be direct, and the material 
of which they are laid should be in itself 
interesting and beautiful—or so handled 
that beauty becomes an attribute of it, in 
its relation with the earth and the grass; 
boundaries must be real and decided— 
either walls, fences or hedges, neatly kept 
and business-like; and exquisite neatness 
must reign, without a hint of that puri- 
tanical stiffness which some confuse with 
neatness. This last is of all the directions 
perhaps the least easy to follow. Without 
trying to go into it too explicitly, I think 
I may say that the stiffness will not ap- 
pear if just ordinary care is given the 
garden. It is when the gardener under- 
takes to make of it a place that shall ac- 
cord for spotlessness with the indoors 
that it grows unendurably prim. All that 
is ugly or unattractive should be kept out 
of it—such as faded flower heads and 
dead leaves or branches; but the charac- 
ter of the flowers must not be interfered 
with. This is one of those subtleties which 
it seems so hard to put into words. The 
English garden is never stiff because the 
gardener knows flowers and loves them— 
and knows to what extent he is justified 
in restraining them, or helping them to 
stand up in their tracks. He stops short 
of prim repression, just as an inspired 
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teacher stops short of the same thing in 
handling a group of high spirited chil- 
dren; but who shall say how this is done? 

All gardening is really from within— 
within the gardener—out. This more 
than all else, is the key to successfully re- 
producing any kind of garden, for any 
type of house. To secure for the English 
cottage, or more pretentious dwelling, the 
garden which suits it exactly is therefore 
more a matter of individual ideals, after 
the general characteristics of the common 
and usual English garden are understood, 
than of anything else. Flowers, flowers, 
flowers—these are essential to this type of 
garden; flowers around the dwelling and 
on the dwelling and wherever there is 
space for root hold. Adopt this ideal— 
then learn to know and love the individual 
flowers, and the plants whereon they 
grow. Learn to garden with real cultural 
skill as well as with an esthetic sense; 
unite the garden with the house by direct 
walks, do away with steps into the house 
wherever possible—and the type of gar- 
den which suits the English type of house 
will grow up a part of your home, almost 
without your knowing that it has done so. 


Success with Asters 
(Continued from page 389) 


stone lime each in two quarts of water. 
Stir well when dissolving and while mix- 
ing the two half-gallons of liquids. In 
slaking lime, add but a little water at a 
time, as it generates great heat, stirring 
till all lumps are slaked. Slaked lime 
should be kept covered with water until it 
is used. Another remedy is equal parts of 
freshly-slaked lime and _ flowers of 
sulphur, mixed and placed in a coarse bag, 
and shaken thinly upon the foliage. Am- 
moniacal copper carbonate is also valuable 
and it does not discolor the leaves as does 
Bordeaux. Whatever cure is applied, it is 
important to remove and burn all affected 
leaves, or other parts of the plant when 
possible, before using. Destroy plants in 
which the disease is much advanced, to 
prevent its spread. 

Give a plant good soil and it will better 
withstand the attacks of its foes, says an 
authority on horticulture. 

Dig a deep hole for compost, throwing 
into it from early spring till fall all vege- 
table kitchen refuse, such as potato par- 
ings, rhubarb leaves, pea-pods, corn-husks 
—even tea and coffee-grounds—faded 
flowers, dead leaves, etc.; sprinkle each 
layer liberally with lime; and you will soon 
have a mass of the rich, humus-bearing 
material that asters crave. Save all the 
grass-clippings and add them to this stuff, 
or pile them up alone—mixed with lime 
or wood-ashes, or not, as you please, and 
let them decay till like black earth. This 
is more valuable for asters than any stable 
manure, whether added to sand or clay, In 
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my opinion, horse-manure should never be 
used if avoidable where asters are to be 
grown; and then only when so old that its 
value lies chiefly in the humus it will 
furnish. Well-rotted cow-manure will 
serve; but the fresh article is likely to 
breed aster disease 

Asters seem to do best in the cooler 
climate of the New England states and 
Canada. I find that sunshine all day is 
unfavorable to their most complete de- 
velopment. In seasons of normal heat, 
exposed to the sun from morning to night, 
sooner or later, the stems and leaves of 
my asters become infested with aphides. 
green, black or bluish. The remedy for 
these is a spraying with tobacco tea or an 
application of tobacco dust. But even in 
the case of aster ills, I regard prevention 
as better than cure. So now I plant them 
where they will have the sunshine only ; 
half or two-thirds of the day. 





Frequent cultivation is of benefit to 
asters. Keep the ground about them well- 
stirred. In weather abnormally warm, the 
soil may be mulched with grass-clippings 
or like material. This not only keeps down 
the weeds, but conserves moisture, and 
while not ornamental, is of value when 
they must be planted in a very sunny posi- 
tion, or when the weather is dry. 

Asters should not be grown in the same 
place two years in succession. 
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at his unholy work, provide yourself with 
a pan of water, into which kerosene has 
3 been put, and knock or jar him off into it. 
| Coal oil does not agree with his constitu- 
tion, and he will never eat again after he 
comes in contact with it. In the early 
morning, the beetle is comparatively slug- 
gish and his destruction can be more easily 
compassed; but it won’t be safe to wait 
for morning if he begins his operations on 
the flowers in the afternoon. 
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have shown symptoms of this trouble, I 
have sprinkled wood-ashes over the soil 
around them, but sparingly, for they were 
mere infants, and have checked the mortal- 
ity, even when I could not save all. 
Flowers of sulphur is another specific for 
the minute fungus which causes damping 
off. It should be dug in around the little 
plants, using only a small quantity at a 
time. 

Personally I prefer the late sowing. 

In open ground, asters may be sown as 
late as the last week of May or the first 
of June. The seed germinates easily, usu- 
ally in from five to seven days, but often 
in less time. Unless the weather is very 
warm and dry, asters may be sown up to 
the first of June; and they will then bloom 
in September, after the aster-beetle has 
paid its annual visit. This, at least, is my 
experience. I am, of course, speaking of 
varieties whose season of bloom is August. 
Some Peony Perfection asters sown one 
year on June the first were in blossom as 
late as the first week of October, and flow- 
ered without molestation. 


The late branching sort are, in my opin- 
ion, a most desirable kind, not only on ac- 
count of beauty of form and coloring, but 
because they bloom in September, when 
the aster beetle has ceased from troubling, 
and when most of the flowers have lived 
out their little day of life. 

I have recently seen recommended a 
solution of arsenate of lead-paste in water 
—one tablespoonful, slightly rounded, to 
one gallon of water—to be used as a spray 
for the combating of this, the aster’s most 
troublesome pest. Lead arsenate may now 
be bought in comparatively small quanti- 
ties at a first-class seedsman’s. How it 
affects the digestive apparatus of the aster- 
beetle, I am not qualified to state; but I 
can testify that it is deadly to caterpillars. 

Although there is almost an infinite vari- 
ety of form, the classification made by 
Professor Bailey may simplify the matter 
of judging varieties, even though to-day 
some of these divisions are combined: 

I—A flower with flat strap-shaped rays 
loosely bound— 
a. Rays incurved or ball shaped, 
b. Spreading or reflex. 

II—Tubular or quilled asters, in which all 
but the outer ray of florets have 
tubular corollas— 

a. The inner florets short, the outer 
flat and longer, 

b. All the florets elongated or 
quilled. 


The Comet type, a variety embraced in 
Section I, is very popular, and is obtained 
in great size and various forms. Its rays 
are flat and curled at the end, and some are 
twisted beautifully, like the chrysanthe- 
mum. The branching type, when used in 
catalogs, refers to the form of the plant, 
which grows almost like a wide-spreading 
bush two to two and a half feet tall. Most 
of the branching type of asters are late 
flowering. Both this sort and the Comet 
are now to be had in a dwarf form 
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The Use of Cement 


about a 
Suburban Home 


wili do more than any other one thing to make 
the place beautiful. Concrete structures look 
clean, their colors and lines blend effectively 
with the landscape; and they improve with 
exposure. Unless a great deal of money is 
spent upon wood, it deteriorates and looks 
shabby. Concrete costs nothing for repairs— 
is fireproof, vermin proof, sanitary. 

If you have stables, garages, porches, side- 
walks, gateways, fence posts, etc., to build or rebuild 
on your place, write us for full information about 
the use of concrete, its cost and desirability. You 


will be pleased at the results obtained by the use of 
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which is desirable for borders, the others 
being well suited for massing also. Since 
various growers have been at work per- 
fecting the varieties, it may be well to 
mention some of the more common sorts 
of special merit: 

Crego’s Giant, a branching sort, is a 
great, large-flowered, fluffy blossom with 
the center petals reflexed and curling. It 
may be had in all colors, and blooms from 
the middle of August to the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Victoria, one of the earlier flowering 
kinds, has reflex petals and bears from ten 
to twenty well-shaped flowers on a pyra- 
midal bush. 

Truffaut’s Peony Flowered Perfection 
has very large double flowers with in- 
curved petals, and in its richer colors re- 
sembles a peony. It grows to be two feet 
tall. 

The simple branching type bears double 
flowers on long stems in the early fall and 
grows to from two to three feet high. 

The sort known as Crimson Rose or 
Violet King is a popular form of the 
Comet type, bearing flowers almost four 
inches in diameter on eighteen-inch stems, 
a full center blossom with the center petals 
twisted. 

The Daybreak asters are ball-like in 
shape, stiffly erect on long stems with in- 
curved petals. Flowers are about two and 
a half inches in diameter, excellent for 
cutting and come to bloom in August. 
There are colored forms of this flower. A 
late improvement is known as the Ostrich 
Plume or Ostrich Feather variety, and has 
light feathery petals, long and twisted, 
gracefully formed and loose. 


The Best Use of Annuals 
(Continued from page 385) 


necessitate or warrant. Whether the 
hardy scheme be formal or informal, a 
vast amount of experience in the effect of 
massing blossoms and foliage, the combi- 
nation of colors and the meaning of sky- 
lines and vistas is to be had in this way. 
You want to know, perhaps, how small 
tapering evergreens would define certain 
garden formality, or would look in an ir- 
regular grouping. Experiment with the 
annual that is well named summer cypress 
(Kochia trichophylla). The color is light 
green, changing to a reddish tint in au- 
tumn, but with the needed form there the 
imagination can do the rest. Or if you 
want to get the effect of low shrubs, use 
the bushy four o'clock, which is a better 
annual (really a non-hardy perennial) than 
it appears to be when used separately in 
any of the self-colored varieties. Put to 
a practical test, the color value of sheets 
of low bloom by planting the blood-red 
Drummond's phlox or the orange esch- 
scholzia, the value of irregular spikes 
with larkspur, of rayed blossoms with 
Brachycome beridifolia, of blossoms 
thrown up on long stems with sweet sul- 
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tan, of scattered bloom with cosmos, of 
clouds of tiny blossoms with schizanthus 
and of pastel shades with scabiosa. Work 
out formal effects with such annuals as 
the China aster, candytuft, stock, godetia, 
alonsoa, tall and dwarf zinnia, chrysanthe- 


mum, lupine and French and African 
marigold—any that are not of sprawling 
growth, With a little study it will not be 


difficult to find comparative material. 

A garden all of annuals is also a desira- 
ble expedient when a place is rented for a 
season, Perennials, of course, can be set 
out temporarily and removed with the rest 
of the household belongings—this is done 
every year—but the plan is not always 
practical. Most would prefer to plant an- 
nuals and leave the problem of garden 
permanence to the next comer. Again, 
this kind of a garden is a welcome alter- 
native when a new place is in its first sea- 
son and there is either not the time for 
permanent planting or else a definite 
scheme is left to future decision. 


Then there is the country home that is 
occupied only from late June to early Sep- 
tember. The garden could still be hardy, 
out of the abundance of summer-blooming 
perennials, if there is anyone to give it the 
necessary spring and autumn care; but 
annuals, and bedding plants treated as 
such, are sometimes to be preferred for 
one reason or another. 

Whether it is well to possess a garden 
of annuals simply to have it all annuals 
is something that no one can decide for 
another. Without question, it may be a 
garden of superlative beauty; on the 
Riviera are great borders that prove this 

borders composed of drifts and other 
irregular sections of some of the most 
strikingly effective annuals, the arrange- 
ment being as careful as if permanent ma- 
terial were employed. Like proof was of- 
fered at the international flower show of 
1911 in London, where there were group- 
ings of annuals that could not be surpassed 
with perennials. 


The disadvantage of a garden of an- 
nuals is not any limitation of esthetic po- 
tentiality ; it is its impermanence, necessi- 
tating complete making over and repetition 
of expense every year, and a minimum 
season. The last is the great, and uncon- 
querable, disadvantage; July is at hand 
before much bloom can be counted on, and 
of the few species available after the mid- 
dle of September not all can stand frost 
without protection. There are two kinds 
of annuals, hardy and half hardy. The 
latter are too tender to put plants in the 
ground until near the end of May, so that 
getting them started under glass does not 
help the matter of May bloom. .Hardy 
annuals are so by comparison with the 
other class, not in the sense that most of 
the cultivated perennials are. The few 
that are really hardy, surviving through 


late seedlings of the previous, hurry their 


little. 

In the circumstances, why not let the 
garden of annuals belie its name, just as 
the hardy garden does without compunc- 


blooming very 
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Equipment but once. But what 


you pay buys— 
—a big yearly fuel saving 


—clean, uniform, adequate heat 
—freedom from constant attendance 


and repairs 


Two hundred thousand installations of 


Boilers and — 
Radiators What 


efficiently and economically 
met. Ask any competent 
steamfitter to tell you about 
Pierce Boilers and give you 
the cost to install the size 
and style your house requires. 
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in all parts of the country, in 
all kinds of buildings, sup- 
port these statements. Pierce 
Boilers are made in so many 
styles and sizes that every 
heating problem may be 
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242 James Street 
Syracuse, New York 


Residence of Mrs. Mary A. Reardon, Wellesley, Mass. Mr. Clinton Noble, Boston, Mass., architect. 
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American 
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who were cold last 
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Moss-green and Tile-red Roofs 
Bungalow-brown and Silver-gray Walls 


and many other beautiful and artistic color-combina- 
tions that you cannot get with paint, are made with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They cost less than half as much as paint, and look twice 
as well. The colors are softer and richer, with no glaze or 
‘‘painty’’ effect, and the Creosote thoroughly preserves the 
wood. They are the original, genuine Creosote Stains, made 
of refined Creosote, and strong, lasting colors finely ground 
in pure linseed oil. Avoid the cheap, tawdry colors and 
dangerous inflammability of the kerosene oil imitations. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the coun- 
try. Send for free samples of stained wood. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 





Stained with Cabot'’s Creosote Stains 
FP. H. Briggs, Arch't, Plandome, L.1., N. ¥. 
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tion whenever it chooses? Lavish annuals 
on it in any measure for summer glory, 
only do not leave the garden bare before 
and after. This is easily got around by 
pardonable inconsistency. In October 
plant the garden with tulips, hyacinths and 
other spring bulbs. Edge formal beds or 
borders with hardy candytuft, for a per- 
manent thing; with pansies, Bellis peren- 
nis, Myosotis dissitifiora or Arabis albida 
for spring bloom or with violas (tufted 
pansies) for summer flowers. All of these 
plants can be set out in October, and with 
the exception of the candytuft any of them 
are suitable for places between the bulbs, 
which they follow immediately in bloom 
when the period is not coincident; the 
arabis and myosotis are especially good 
with early tulips, or late ones if care is 
taken as to the color that goes with the 
myosotis. 

Late in May, when the bulb foliage is 
turning brown, remove any other plants 
that are not used for edging and set an- 
nuals in all the available spaces. Or the 
bulbs may be taken up, dried off and reset 
in the autumn. If this is done throughout, 
or here and there, the garden may be given 
a riot of autumn color by massings of 
hardy chrysanthemums. It is not neces- 
sary that the chrysanthemums should be 
potted ones; they may be plants from cut- 
tings rooted in the spring and grown on in 
rows, as they will bear moving even when 
in bloom. 

Start the annuals, other than poppies, 
eschscholzia and sweet alyssum, early by 
sowing seed in a coldframe soon after the 
first of May. Keep the plants under 
glass until the end of the month, or later 
if the garden is not ready for them. Do 
not let them get spindling; this is the ob- 
jection to starting the seeds in the house 
in boxes in April. If started still earlier 
in a greenhouse, in March, they can be 
potted and put in the garden as good-sized 
plants; but they will reach up for the 
light and are apt to go outdoors in a weak- 
ened condition. 


Annuals that are a long time reaching 
maturity—such as helichrysum, the finest 
of all the everlastings, and the old type of 
cosmos—ought never to be sown in the 
open ground. The fascinating salpiglos- 
sis, also, is sown early under glass to in- 
sure bloom. Then there is the sweet sul- 
tan, which likes to get an early start so 
that it may give of its best before the heat 
of midsummer. 


An effective way of using annuals is as 
pot plants—not only to fill spaces in the 
greenhouse but for the porch in summer 
and for setting among shrubbery or in 
garden blanks. A great deal of this is 
done in England, where some potted an- 
nuals are superb specimen plants that 
cause eyes not familiar with them to open 
wide with wonder. Think of bushes of 
Clarkia elegans, a yard high and through, 
that are a mass of double pink or salmon 
blossoms! These are May possibilities if 
the seed is sown indoors in September 
and the plants potted and pinched back to 
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promote bushiness. Cosmos, for autumn ; 
rhodanthe, one of the everlastings; the 
common double balsam, nemesia, schizan- 
thus, cockscomb and Dimorphotheca aur- 
antiaca, the last of which has handsome 
hybrids now, are among other suitable 
annuals for pots. The balsam, nemesia 
and schizanthus, like clarkia, develop bet- 
ter in pots than in the garden. 

One of the biennials, the Canterbury 
bell, is as fine a subject for pot culture as 
heart could desire. This and other bien- 
nials, among them the foxglove, holly- 
hock and Myosotis dissitiflora, are usually 
thrown in with the annuals as they are re- 
garded as plants of only a year so far as 
garden usefulness is concerned. Often 
they spend scarcely more time in the gar- 
den than is necessary for blooming, after 
which they are discarded. The same with 
sweet-william and columbine, though both 
of these will persist longer if conditions 
are favorable. 

Of the number of annuals in cultivation 
few have any idea. Name a dozen or so 
and the list that the average person can 
think of offhand is exhausted. The com- 
mon annuals are such because of a worth 
that time has shown, but they do not begin 
to be all that ought to be common. Nor 
do they begin to be all the easy ones—if 
any annuals can be called really difficult. 

The salpiglossis is one that deserves to 
be better known; it is very good for mass- 
ing if the colors are not mixed, but this 
plant affords the keenest pleasure when it 
is in less crowded garden conditions or 
when the blossoms are in a vase. Unap- 
preciated, too, are schizanthus, with its 
myriads of little butterflies; nemesia, than 
which no low annual is more charming 
and which shows blue as well as red, yel- 
low, pink and white, and phacelia, espe- 
cially P. campanularia, with its blue bell- 
flowers. 

Then there are three rayed annuals that 
are badly neglected. The swan river 
daisy (Brachycome iberidifolia) from 
Australia, is among the daintiest of car- 
peting annuals, The type is light blue, 
but there are white and pink varieties. Of 
the others the African daisy (Arctotis 
grandis) is unusual in that the white blos- 
soms have a mauve centre, while the fo- 
liage is very downy, and the Namaqualand 
daisy (Dimorphotheca aurantiaca) fur- 
nishes rich yellow bloom. This trio is 
good for all summer. 


Simple Instructions for Plotting a 
Lawn Sun Dial 
(Continued from page 380) 


line on the portion that rests on the ground 
and shown in Figure 2 starting at the 
angle at E and running (extended out 
dotted) to the angle at F, is in all cases 
42% inches in length, the measurement of 
the dotted line running from the angle at 
F to the angle at G should be changed in 
length, depending on the location further 
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When McCrey Refrigerators were 
ordered for these representative build- 
ings (and there are hundreds of others) 

the standard of quality and efficiency was 
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Perfect Heating Results 


cannot be had unless you buy a Kelsey. 


For the maximum of efficiency in heat- 
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north from the equator, according to the 
table of measurements for the gnomon. 
The city in it nearest to you in a north or 
south direction, is selected as in the case of 
the measurements for the hour lines. 

The gnomon should be accurately made, 
and well painted to prevent warping. The 
lower side along the line E to F (Fig. 2) 
up to the point where the line becomes 
dotted in the drawing, rests on the level of 
the ground. The gnomon is secured in a 
vertical position by two square 2” x 2” 
pointed pegs, eight inches or more long, 
shown in Figure 2 by dotted lines. These 
are driven into the ground, and the gno- 
mon is secured to them by nails or screws. 

Having selected and prepared the 
ground in a sunny location, place the 
gnomon in the general position that it is 
to occupy, holding it vertically with the 
pointed end E (Fig. 2) directed to the 
south, and the side EF level on the 
ground, When the watch, accurately set 
to the standard time of the place, reaches 
exactly the hour of 12:00, turn the gnomon 
slightly so that a straight shadow with a 
width of two inches proceeds from it in 
the direction of the true north. 

Quickly and accurately mark the two 
sides of this shadow for 12:00, with two 
cords stretched from small pegs driven in 
the ground. These pegs correspond to the 
angles at either side of X (Fig. 1), and at 
BC (Fig. 1). These two cords mark the 
boundary of the 12:00 line between which 
the gnomon rests when the dial is com- 
pleted, and from which the balance of the 
measurements are made in laying out the 
hour lines by the aid of the measurements 
of the table and Figure 1. 

The measurements for the hour lines 
and the lines themselves should be care- 
fully made; the lines, when the points are 
established, being marked with the aid of 
a carpenter’s chalk line stretched between 
pegs driven in the ground. When the 
dial portion is completed, the gnomon is 
mounted, as previously described, occupy- 
ing the space between the two 12:00 lines, 
and with the end E (Fig. 2) resting exact- 
ly on the point where the 6:00, 6:00 lines 
cross and meet the 12:00 lines at X in 
Figure I. 

The measurements for the hour lines, 
and the angles of gnomon for the various 
cities, representing various distances north 
from the equator, have been calculated 
with care, and will be found correct. It 
will be observed that in the drawing 
(Fig. 1) the hour lines 3 and 9 fall 
below the upper right- and left-hand cor- 
ners. It will be found that with changes 
in the location where the dial is used, those 
lines, together with the rest of the hour 
lines, change their positions somewhat, the 
3 and 9 o'clock lines sometimes coming 
below the upper corners, sometimes in the 
corners and sometimes above the corners. 
There is a small variation from month to 
month in all sundials. They run a little 
slow at certain seasons, and at others some- 
what fast: but the variations during the 
summer months are only a few minutes. 

If you prefer a round dial instead of the 
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shape shown in Figure 1, a circle may be 
drawn after the diagram and hour lines 
have first been reproduced as in Figure I. 
This is shown in Figure 3; notice that the 
hour figures are placed where the hour 
lines join the circle. The dial as de- 
scribed in Figure 1 is 6 feet 10 inches by 
5 feet 4 inches square, without considering 
the figures on the sides and top. By mul- 
tiplying cach and every measurement 
shown by 2, the dial may be doubled in 
size; or working in the same way, other 
sizes may be constructed. 

‘he sun, rising in the east, first begins 
to register on the 6:00 a.m. line, and 
thence around through the hours of the 
day its shadow creeps, until it passes off 
the dial at 6:00 p.m. 

Various decorative schemes will no 
doubt suggest themselves to the reader, in 
connection with this subject. Dials of this 
sort are comparatively rare, owing ordi- 
narily to absence of data regarding the 
necessary measurements. 
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yg apeeepepemecravceennn parr enjoys his Bath Room as much as 
Denver, Cain. - csecescssc: pamnbgrebtst: gh ri any room in the house. It, together 
Philadelphia, Pa, 22. 00<22. iar ge 2 withthe Kitchen, spellings 9o- 
Boston, Mass. «.-ccccceseeeseeess creereg. Bi dry, is equipped with the most 
Buffalo, NY.------ ren reeveee : a “Ta = modern fixtures from the Wolff fac- 
Bangor, Maine perpeceppes << jel tories which harmonize perfectly 
Salem, Ore.wvvvcvev22 SRR ONY beat Th with the archi ecture of the home. 
ei ccc lw = | Jl] Get our booklet on Bath Room 
la St hs ae ee ee Suggestions. 


locality. 


L.Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


MAIN OFFICES—601-677 W. LAKE ST, 
SHOWROOMS—11! N. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES: DENVER, OMAHA, MINNEAPOLIS, DALLAS, 
ROCHESTER 


POTTERY, TRENTON, N. J 





When Fine Feathers Make Fine 
Birds 
(Continued from page 376) 
They lay well enough to furnish a con- 
siderable number of table eggs but need 
good care. 
The White-Faced Black Spanish breed 


is very old and very odd. Their chief — PAY TWO PRICES FOR FENCES 
point of interest is a long white face = - 


, We manufacture hundreds of de- Gl di ] B 
which makes the birds of both sexes look & signs of ornamental fences, both a 10 us ulbs 














as though wearing bibs. Fanciers try to Entrance Gates. “cheaper than weed,” 

- . 7 or lawns, churches, cemeteries, 
keep these faces free from wrinkles. The a tachacten ate, APE Chamberlain @, Gage 
plumage of this breed is rich and glossy, ng Send fer Cotaleque South Natick, Mass. 
so that the Black Spanish fowls are de- 2448 Yandes Street lndianapcis, Indiana 








cidedly ornamental. They make a strik- 


ing appearance on the lawn. They pay for HAVE ‘BIRDS ABOUT YOUR PLACE 


their keep, too, for they lay a large num- 





Purple Mar. DOPsON Bird Houses Attract Colonies of Native Birds. Proven by 
f I i | tin House — Seventeen Years’ Success. Built just right—ventilated—easily 
ber of w 1ite eggs. 3 eatin and e8- cleaned. If sparrows annoy you get a Dodson Sparrow Trap-—one catches 


as many as 80 sparrows a day. Price $5.00, F. O. B., Chicago. 


Houdans belong to the French class and 
they, too, have crests, while every fifth 


tic; 26 rooms. 
Price $12, F. O. The Bluebird House—solid oak, cypress shingles and copper coping. 
B. Chicago Price $5.00, F. O. B. Chicago. 











. . . . . . . . , House for Great 
feather is tipped with white, which gives Wren House House for Tree of ONT OD Chicas: This house sles mane with Crested Fiycatcher— 
them a curious mottled appearance. Be- —solid cok. s¥- two sompartments for Wrens aad Blucbirds. B. “Chienco™ (wtih all: 
ing tame and friendly, these birds are oe aan Write for illustrated folder copper Roof, $5.00). 

ng tame a ys . Pree $5, F.0 JOSEPH H. DODSON (A Director in the Illinois Audubon Society) — soarrow mat Price 
found on many estates and are much ad- B. Chicago 901 Association Bidg., Chicago, Ill. $5.00, F. O. B. Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention Hovse & GarpeENn. 
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Alphano Humus 


Is Nature’s Soil Builder 


It is a fertilizing stimulant, 
plant food, and lasting soil builder, 
combined. It is five times stronger 
and lasts ten times longer than 
barnyard manures. 


It is neither a flashy, short-lived, chemical 
preparation, nor a high-priced, dried manurial 
product ; but simply nature’s own make, rich in 
all the ten elements essential for plant life. 

Nitrogen, the vital element of all life, it pos- 
sesses in high degree. 

When used freely, it will make even barren, 
sandy soil lastingly productive 

It is odorless, making it unobjectionable to 
handle and permitting its use on your lawn in 
quantities at any time of the year. It does 
away entirely with the litter of manures, and 
attracts no flies Needs no raking off. 

Being in powdered form, it is easily and 
quickly applied, and is at once available to the 
roots. 








‘< kRRRSRERAKERSERRARRE SERS SERRA ER ERE EES 


For shrubbery, trees, and gardens; land- 
scape architects say it has no equal, 





Order some. Use it ane 

Price—F, B. Alphano, 

N. J., 5 ona $5.00. Per 

ton, $12.00. By the carload, 

$8.60 a ton in bulk. 

If the leaves un Alphano Hu- 
der your trees were Send for The Humus Book, which tells in plain words mus is five 
allowed just what Humus is, and why it is the best soil-builder times stronger 


and lasts ten 
eact , 


; times longer 
main ~ Al than the rich 
hy: phano Hummus Co, oa, 


squares show 
t - vol their relative 


of bumus 938 Whitehall Bldg., New York City values. 
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PARQUET 
ILD Ss INLAID 
Gives to your dining room all the dignity and refinement of wood 
parquetry without the attendant noise, the hard, slippery surface, 
and the heavy expense and inconvenience of frequent refinishing. 
The patterns areinlaid. The colors are the same right through 
to the back. A liberal thickness thus insures the continuance of the 


original beauty of the patterns for many years. 
WILD'S PARQUET INLAID LINOLEUM is noiseless, sanitary and elastic; 























being impervious to water an d grease, it does not readily stain; has no joints to 
collect ~ st; is easily cleaned with s« yap and wate r; costs less than hardwood; and 
never needs refinishing. It is an ideal flooring for other rooms, also for offices, 
pu build s, et 
pu « uiding . 


Sold by dealers in high grade linoleum. The trade 
mark on the back is your guide and guarantee. 


Send for folder “N” showing the 26 patterns reproduced in 

lors, and list of dealers in your locality handling the line. 
JOSEPH WILD & (©. F 
as) Wuotesace Disteisutors P 










366 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON Bot. 1852 CHICAGO 





IN THE DINING ROOM 
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mired. They lay well and in France are 
very popular as utility fowls. 

Probably the Andalusian came original- 
ly from Spain. So the name, at least, 
would indicate. Its most marked charac- 
teristic is its feathered coat of blue, set 
off by red face and eyes, and white ear 
lobes. Domestic birds with blue feathers 
are rare, although blue Leghorns, Or- 
pingtons and Wyandottes are now occa- 
sionally being shown. In fact, there seems 
to be a growth of interest among fanciers 
in blue fowls. Andalusians are graceful 
and attractive. Also, they lay a generous 
number of white eggs and are not hard 
to raise. They are highly ornamental in 
flocks of a dozen or more. 

When we come to bantams, we find a 
great number of daintily beautiful little 
creatures, some of them perfect pocket 
editions of larger breeds. There are 
miniature Cochins, Brahmas, Polish and 
even Plymouth Rocks. These varieties 
are delightfully attractive, with their pert 
manners and great show of courage. They 
may be allowed full liberty and will do lit- 
tle damage even in the vegetable garden 
The cost of keeping them is but a trifle, a 
tiny house will shelter them and they are 
charming pets for children. They lay 
eggs, too, which are large enough to be 
put to use by the cook, and produce a con- 
siderable number in spring. 

There are other bantams, however, 
which are even more ornamental, among 
them the Sebrights in two varieties, gol- 
den and silver. Odd as to shape, saucy as 
to manners, and rarely beautiful in plum- 
age, they are greatly admired. Then there 
are the Japanese bantams, with their large 
erect tails, almost touching the backs of 
their heads. There are white and black 
and white black-tailed varieties, the latter 
being especially interesting. Rose Comb 
Black and Rose Comb White Bantams are 
likewise ornamental and highly prized by 
fanciers. 

If there be a little water available, it is 
not necessary to confine the number of 
one’s ornamental birds to land fowl. A 
pool a dozen feet square will suffice for a 
small collection of ducks, and such a pool 
can easily be made of cement. It need not 
be more than two feet deep. When larger 
water birds like swans are kept, there 
should be a pond at least fifty feet wide. 
Swans are naturally and properly very 
popular with the owners of large estates, 
especially if there is a formal lake. The 
common mute or royal swan is hardy and 
requires but little protection even in win- 
ter. Swans will breed if they can find a 
secluded spot and are not disturbed. They 
mate in pairs and are very devoted, but 
each pair needs to be kept in a separate 
enclosure if confined to limited quarters, 
for the males are inclined to quarrel. The 
mute or royal swan is the most attractive 
variety. These swans were formerly the 
pets of royalty in England, to be kept by 
no one else without a license. Even yet 
the Royal Swans are to be seen on the 
Thames, each with a peculiar mark on the 
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beak. A pair of mutes cost in this coun- 
try about $40.00. 

There are several breeds of geese which 
are considered ornamental and which are 
often seen. They include the Chinese, 
Egyptian, Sebastopol and Canadian wild 


geese. The Chinese geese are found in 
two varieties, white and brown. They 


stand as erect as an army colonel and at 
the base of the beak is a curious knob, 
which gives this breed a distinctive ap- 
pearance. It is not necessary to confine 
these geese closely and when they have 
been allowed to breed freely the young 
birds may be served on the table, for the 
flesh is delicious. Chinese geese are not 
expensive, costing fifteen or twenty dol- 
lars a pair. 

Egyptian geese are smaller but are 
highly ornamental, with rich coloring. 
They are easy to raise but have one seri- 
ous fault—they are very pugnacious. If 
placed in a yard with other birds they are 
sure to play the bully, sometimes tc the 
extent of birdslaughter, if the offense 
may be so styled. “For that reason they 
should be made to flock alone and it is a 
common practice to clip one wing, to pre- 
vent their flying into quarters where they 
are not wanted. 

Sebastopol geese are not so often seen, 
but are curious and beautiful. They are 
pure white and their feathers are long and 
silky, falling even to the ground. A small 
pond will suffice for a few of these birds, 
and they will prove a constant delight. 
They cost about $40.00 a pair. 

Less than half the price charged for 
the breed last named will pay for a pair 
of Canadian wild geese. Nevertheless, 
these birds are stylish and handsome. 
They are easily domesticated but must 
have a wing clipped if they are to be kept 
at home. Often they and other water 
birds are pinioned, which means that one 
wing is taken off at the outside joint.. By 
this means they are permanently de- 
barred from flying far; if the wing is 
simply clipped, the feathers will grow 
again. They will breed in captivity if al- 
lowed to choose a quiet spot on the bank. 
Geese are bold, interesting creatures, but 
it is well to have them some distance from 
the house, for their cries are not alto- 
gether musical. 

Finally there are the ducks, some of 
which can boast feathers almost as fine as 
those of the gorgeous pheasant or the 
vanity-stricken peacock. The wood duck, 
for example, and the Mandarin are won- 
derfully beautiful. These are really the 
bantams of the duck family, but rank 
first among the ornamental varieties. In 
fact, they are simply little bunches of bril- 
liant plumage, bedecked as was Joseph in 
his coat of many colors. The Mandarins, 
natives of China, as their name indicates, 
have crests on their heads and fans on 
their backs which can be raised and 
lowered at will. They must be given the 
utmost seclusion at breeding time and 
never interferred with. If kept in yards, 
piles of brush may be thrown into corners 
for hiding places. Mandarins and wood 
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Critinc—S W Flat-Tone, Ivory 
FLoor—S W Mar-not Varnish 
WALL—S W Fiat-Tone, Buff 











Woopwork—S W Handcraft Stain, Walnut 
Wicker CHairn—S W Brighten-Up Stain 
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Beautiful walls that make healthful surroundings 


The handsome effects obtained from Sherwin-Williams Flat-tone are but 
half the attraction of this wonderful flat wall paint. The most delicate tints 


can be washed without injury. 


Our 


Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 


shows and describes many results to be obtained from 
Flat-tone and the many other Sherwin-Williams finishes 
for every serface about the home, inside and out. You 


Visit our Decorative Departments : 


116 West 32nd St., bet. 6th and 7th Aves 
627 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 





+N. Y. City 


SHERWIN -WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E VARNISHES 


1191 People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Department, 627 Canal Road, Clevelaud, O. 


Flat-tone thus insures not only permanently 
beautiful walls, but walls of perfect cleanliness and healthfulness. 


will find this portfolio a decided help, no matter how 
much or how little you intend to do about your home, 
We shall be glad to send it to you free. 








KEEP YOUR BUILDINGS DRY 
There are over two hundred water-proof and damp-proof ma- 
terials on the market, making all manner of extravagant claims. 
‘DON’T BE MISLED 


For fifteen years my connection with water-proofing problems 
has L - me to study the value of materials and the proper 
use 

Some of ‘the mone; 


I have expended to find out may result 
in a saving to you i 


you will correspond with me on all damp- 
proofing or water- ee ¥ + —* oer above or below 
ground. Treatment of ex — and dust- 
proof cement floors. Send for descriptive b hat 

NEAL FARNHAM, OC. E., 216 4ist St., New York 


Valuable Books—Free 


THESE books explain and illustrate in 
colors the principles of artistic home 
decoration; how you can decorate your 
home most artistically, beautifully and 
economically. Nothing better. Your 
free copies are waiting. Write today to 


THE LOWE BROTHERS CO. 
464 E Third St Dayton, Ohio 








In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarpeN. 

















Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and Gar- 
deners taught by Prof. Craig and Prof. 
Beal of Cornell University. 

Gardeners who understand up-to-date 
methods and practice are in demand for 
the best positions. 

A knowledge of Landscape Gardening 
is indispensable to those who would have 
the pleasantest homes. 


2650 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Closet that 


Does Not Embarrass 


by Noisy Flushing 


The installation of a Siwelclo Closet 
means freedom from the noisy flushing of 
the old-style closet, which reaches every 
part of your home and always seems loud- 
est when guests are present. A Siwelclo 

in every home of refinement, 
because of its noiselessness but 
for its thorough cleanliness. 


is valued 
not only 


A properly installed Siwelclo Closet is 
noiseless because we planned it to be 
noiseless, but it also fulfills every sanitary 
requirement— perfect flushing, security 
against sewer gas, CIc. 


Siwelclo Closets are made of Vitreous China, 


glazed at a temperature 1000 degrees higher than 
is possible with any other material. This makes 
a surface that actually repels dirt, like a china 
plate. Demonstrate this dirt-resisting quality by 
first trying to mark on a china plate, then ona 


utensil of whi 


kite hen 


Trenton Potteries Co. Solid Porcelain and 
Vitreous China fixtures are unequaled for ser- 
vice or beauty. If you are building or remodel- 
ing you will do well to consult with your archi- 
tect about theirinstallation. Your plumber will 

install them for you if you 

= are making your own plans. 
Write for our free illustrated 

s booklet 88, “Bathrooms of 
Character,” which will prove a 

to you in your work. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U.S. A. 
The L 


te enameied iron. 


Valuabiec aid 





argest. Manufacturers of Sanitary 


Pottery in the | 4 
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Trenton Potteries Co. 


SIWELCLO 


Noiseless Siphon Jet 


CLOSET 
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As first 


sideration should be 


impressions 
given 


gates for driveway 


here find large variet fron 


choose ornamental fixtures, 


iron railings, 


liers, garden O 


Address: 








and courtyard. 


Ornamental Department 


At Your Entrance 


are lasting, con- 


to entrance 


Architect and prospective owner will 
which 
wrought 
light posts and electro- 


‘naments and fountains. 


to 

















\ issue special catalogues 

f splay Fountains, Drink- 

ountains, seectnenets, 

The J. L. Mott Iron.Works Vases, Grills and Gateways 
ett and Chairs, Statuary, 

Established 1828 Aquarium, Tree Guards, Sani- 

. ~ . 7 tary tti for Stable and 
Fifth Ave. and 17th St., New York conte 3 
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a small pool in the middle. A 





ducks may be kept in covered yards with 
washtub 
sunk into the ground will answer for a 
pool, if a drain can be made under it and 
a plug fitted to a hole in the bottom of the 
tub. A cement pool looks better, of 
course, and costs but little. 

White Call and Gray Call ducks are 
also bantams, and while they cannot dis- 
play the brilliant colors of the Mandarin 
and the wood duck, are pretty, graceful 
little birds and well worth keeping. They, 
too, require only a little water. They are 
considerably cheaper than their gorgeous- 
ly arrayed relatives, which cost 
$25.00 a pair. 

Mallard ducks, while not especially 
beautiful, are very easy to raise and are 
found in most collections. They mate in 
pairs, breed freely and may be allowed 
their liberty if pinioned. Not only do they 
do little damage in the garden, but they 
actually perform a service by killing 
many insects and bugs. These ducks are 
often kept on small ponds to destroy the 
grass which grows in them. Also, it is 
well worth mentioning that Mallards are 
delicious when the cook has prepared 
them in proper shape for ornamenting the 
dining table. 


about 


A variety of duck which is well adapted 
to small places is the Muscovy, both white 
and colored. The latter is very hand- 
some, but both kinds are attractive, easy 
to keep and especially good for table use, 
as the flesh does not dress away as in the 


case of many varieties. Another point 
which commends them is the fact that 
they make no noise save a sort of hiss. 


For that reason they may be kept where 
other ducks would soon make themselves 
a nuisance. A good way to begin raising 
these ducks is to buy a setting 
for two or three dollars. 

One other duck worthy of a place 
the ornamental category is the Rouen, the 
lineage of which might probably be 
traced back to the Mallard without seri- 
difficulty. The drake resembles the 
Mallard, but the duck is much handsomer. 
These ducks lay well and are excellent for 
the table. 

The list of ornamental birds might 
easily be extended to take in others which 
are more rare and yet easily obtainable. 
There are other varieties of ducks and of 
swans. There are cranes and storks and 
pelicans and flamingoes. These sorts, 
though, are best left until a good start 
has been made with birds more com- 
monly seen, The raising of ornamental 
fowls is a hobby almost without limitation 
so far as stock is concerned, and fascinat- 
ing even when confined to a few pheas 
ants or a flock of fancy poultry. 

Then, too, it is a new hobby and one 
that is fraught with great possibilities from 
many viewpoints, for the fowl of brilliant 
plumage need not be difficult to care for 
and may aid in the decorative scheme of 
your grounds and garden fully as much as 
any other single factor. 


or eggs 


ous 
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Complete Directions for Spraying. 
(Continued from page 391) 


contact, and in a few hours after you 
apply it will have evaporated and left no 
trace of itself except in the presence of 
dead insects. Kerosene emulsion may also 
be used, but is less convenient and agree- 
able. Plain hot water, or soap-suds, not 
boiling, but so hot that you cannot hold 
your hand in it, may be used as a dip. In 
this case the plants should be held in such 
a manner that there is no possibility of its 
slipping inadvertently from the pot; im- 
merse completely but quickly and imme- 
diately withdraw. This will usually cook 
the bugs without injuring the plant, but 
when you attempt it for the first time, try 
it on two or three first, to be sure that you 
have got conditions just right. 

Here is a more detailed description of 
the insects and diseases you are likely to 
encounter in the house or in the flower 
garden. 

A phids—The aphis, or green plant louse, 
is the most common and troublesome. It 
is soft-bodied, active, and under proper 
conditions has the ability to increase with 
a rapidity which is absolutely inconceiv- 
able. These conditions are, crowded 
plants, shade, poor ventilation and dry 
ness. Where such conditions exist they 
should be changed at once, as otherwise 
you will simply be breeding aphids for the 
fun of coating them with spray. 

Mealy-bug—The mealy-bug has a spe- 
cial liking for coleus, salvias, fuchias and 
other soft-wooded plants. It is easily rec- 
ognizable, but not at all dangerous-look- 
ing, being hidden beneath what appears to 
be a very small tuft of cotton. If you no- 
tice it when the first few appear, it may be 
got rid of by touching each individual with 
a drop of kerosene or alcohol at the end of 
a match-stick. 

Scales—The brown scale is protected by 
a “shell” one-fourth inch or so in diam- 
eter, slightly convex, and does not easily 
succumb ; nor is it readily recognizable, as 
it is usually about the color of the stem to 
which it attaches itself, and does not move 
about. The white “scale” is very much 
smaller, but multiplies much more rapidly, 
quickly forming dense colonies. Both are 
very quiet and industrious, apparently 
doing no harm, but in reality sucking out 
the life juices of the plant to an injurious 
extent. Spraying, to be effective, must be 
done with a solution stronger than that 
used for aphids or mealy-bug. Dipping, 
where it is possible, is surer. Where only 
a few are to be got rid of they may be 
painted with kerosene emulsion or whale- 
oil soap. 

Beetles—The rose-beetle and aster-bee- 
tle are two of the hardest garden pests to 
control that there are. Some seasons they 
give very little trouble indeed, and in 
others destroy practically all the flowers, 
or even the entire foliage of these two 
plants. It is best to sacrifice some blos- 
soms, and the looks of the plants tempo- 
rarily, and spray with a very strong solu- 
tion of arsenate of lead. Where they are 








If the crowd onthe stock exchange 
kept quiet and let one man talk, that 
man could be heard in every corner 
of the room. But the shouting mem- 
bers produce a composite of sound, 
so that no one trader is understood 
except by a small group around a 
particular trading post. 


If everyone were able to shout 
twiceas loud, the result would be only 
a greater noise, and less intelligible. 


For communication to be universal 
there must be silenttransmission. In 
a noisy stock exchange where the 
voice, unaided, cannot be understood 
across the room, there are hundreds 
of telephones which carry speech 
half way across the continent. 


| The Rinier of Silent Service 





The telephone converts tie spoken 
words into silent electrical impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, a 
hundred conversations can be carried 
side by side without interference, and 
then distributed to as many different 
cities and towns throughout the land. 
Each conversation is led through a 
system of wire pathways to its 
proper destination, and whispers its 
message into a waiting ear. 


Silent transmission and the inter- 
connecting lines of the Bell System 
are indispensable for universal tele- 
phone service. 


Without such service, our cities 
would beslowof speech and theStates 
would be less closely knit together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Beil Telephone is the Centre of the System 





Smoky Fireplaces 


Made to Draw 
Payment Conditional on Success 
FREDERIC N.WHITLEY “acc 2"* 
210 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Heating — Ventilating — Air Filtration 





Evergreens Grow 


sae Beautify your home. Plant Hill 
eer Ever . We are ev spe- 
cialists, not only in grow ng but in 
planting artistic effects. Prices low- 
est—quality considerea. Don't risk 
failure—Get Hill's Free E 

Book. Write today. 
Expert advice free 
D. HILL NURSERY ©0., lee. Evergreen 
Specialists, 201 Cedar Street, Dundee, Il, 


Hill’s 


vergreen 
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erm-proof Filte 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarvEN. 








AND COOLER COMBINED 


positively removes a!l the germs from the drinking water 
(even spring water) right in your home. 


$3.85 at your 
dealer’s or expressed direct. Write for 
free book, “Nature’s Laboratory,” with 
noted doctors’ endorsements. 


FULPER POTTERY CO. 
3 Fulper Place, Flemington, N. J. 
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A Practical Demonstration 


The photograph reproduced here shows TWENTY 
Coldwell Combination Motor Lawn Mowers 
ing shipment 


Rollers and 


This represents only a part of what the Coldwell Company has manu- 
Throughout the country there are more than 
others are being shipped to England, South 


factured and sold this year 
Mowers. Still 
\merica, the Philippines, Australia, India—all over the world. 


better 


1,000 f these 


Chere could be no 
r and 


proot 
Motor 
stretches of 


onomic al mm 


Mower 
turf, it the 
ichine ever made 


Lawn 


oT! the 
horse and hand, as 
nowers 150 differ- 
sizes—will be sent 
‘ , } prac 


I 


complete 


er with 
Lawns 


is the 
ve the 


Demountable-Cutter Horse Mower. 


COLDWELL 


P hiladelphia NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 





CARLOADS of 
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not encountered in too great numbers they 
can be quite rapidly dispatched by knock- 
ing them with a small paddle made from a 
shingle into a can of kerosene and water. 

Fungus—This appears in several forms, 
all of which are controlled by thorough 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture. Where 
discoloration of the foliage is objection- 
able, one of the specially-prepared fungi- 
cide spray materials upon the market may 
be used. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that to be really effective any treat- 
ment of this sort must be used as a pre- 
ventive rather than as a remedy. 

Mildew is the result of some sudden 
check or shock given to the plant, such as 
a draft of cold air from a window, or, out- 
doors, a sudden change in the weather. 
Some plants, such as roses, are very read- 
ily affected, and upon others it never ap- 
pears, It is easily recognized as it causes 
the tender new leaves to curl up and be 
discolored, and covered with what seem 
to be a white powder. Spray the plants 
until wet with plain water or Bordeaux, 
and dust thoroughly with flowers of sul- 
phur. 

One of the chief reasons why insects are 
more apt to do damage in the garden than 
in the house or in the flower garden is be- 
cause the plants growing there are as a 
rule not so carefully watched, and when 
the intruders come they are allowed to get 
too much of a start before anything is 
done to combat them. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly that the first and most impor- 
tant step toward having a garden free 
from troubles of this sort is to keep a con- 
stant and sharp watch for the very first 
signs of any danger. And when it ap- 
pears, no matter what else is demanding 
your attention, attend to it at once. 

A phids—Conditions out-of-doors are 
not usually favorable for the plant lice, of 
which there are several sorts and colors, 
to develop to any great extent. During 
dry weather or where plants are growing 
crowded together, a sharp watch should 
nevertheless be kept, and kerosene emul- 
sion or tobacco dust or both used at the 
first sight of one. 

Asparagus Beetle—Clean cultivation and 
cutting the stalks below ground will usu- 
ally prevent these fellows from doing 
much damage. If they do put in an ap- 
pearance, however, use strong arsenate of 
lead very thoroughly. 

Caterpillars—The most common and 
troublesome of these is the medium-sized, 
green caterpillar which attacks cabbage 
and other plants of the cabbage group. If 
possible, capture and kill all the small 
white and yellow butterflies which may 
always be seen hovering over these plants 
early in the spring. If worms do appear, 
spray them with Paris green or arsenate of 
lead before the heads begin to form and 
put a quick stop to them. In later stages 
of growth hellebore may be used, There 
is little danger in using these poisons on 
cabbages because the heads form from the 
inside and the outer leaves are always dis- 
carded in cooking. The light green cater- 
pillars which eat the leaves of carrots, 
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parsnips, celery, etc., seldom appear in any 
great numbers and are easily demolished 
by hand picking. The very large “horn 
worms” which attack tomatoes and tobac- 
co may be controlled either by hand pick- 
ing or thorough work with arsenate of 
lead. 

Cucumber Beetles—These lively little 
black and yellow striped fellows attack cu- 
cumbers, muskmelons and other vined 
plants especially in their early stages of 
growth, and not only do great damages by 
their ravages of the foliage but are be- 
lieved to communicate the disease known 
as cucumber wilt. Spray with arsenate of 
lead and keep the vines covered with fine 
ashes or a generous sprinkling of tobacco 
dust 


Cutworms—These are probably the most 
annoying of all garden pests and can- 
not be controlled by any spray used in the 
usual manner. The best of methods of 
prevention is to distribute at points a few 
feet apart, and a few days before the 
plants are set out, small pieces of poisoned 
bran mash; the latter is made by mixing 
bran with water and a little molasses until 
the mash is made and working Paris green 
or arsenate of lead through this thorough- 
ly. The worms are very fond of this sweet 
bait, and die happy and contented. Where 
you do find a plant cut off, early in the 
morning you can almost invariably locate 
the culprit near the root in the soil by 
turning it over with the fingers. 

Flea Beetle—This is a very minute and 
hard-shelled little jumping-jack which at- 
tacks the foliage of potatoes, tomatoes, 
young cabbage and turnip plants. Thor- 
ough work with kerosene emulsion or 
strong Bordeaux mixture or arsenate of 
lead will usually prevent their doing any 
damage 


Potato Beetle—This intruder which 
needs no introduction to the gardening 
public invariably finds the potato patch no 
matter how small it is and any eggplant 
which you may set out. Arsenate is the 
most effective remedy, although Paris 
green is largely used also, Destroy all 
clusters of eggs which may be found upon 
the under sides of the leaves. 


Squash Bug—This is the large, flat bee- 
tle so very offensive in odor. I have never 
found anything which was effective in kill- 
ing the full-grown ones. The young, how- 
ever, do the real damage, and as these are 
soft-skinned they may be subdued with 
strong kerosene emulsion or a heavy dust- 
ing of tobacco. 


Blight—Among the diseases which one 
may expect to encounter in the vegetable 
garden, by far the most serious are the 
various forms of blight which attack pota- 
toes, causing early vellowing and wither- 
ing of the vines and in the late crop and 
the rotting of the tubers; “leaf spots” on 
tomato plants and blight or withering of 
the leaves in muskmelon vines and cu- 
cumbers. 


Mildew—Second in seriousness are the 
various forms of mildew which attack 
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BEFORE DECIDING ON THE LIGHTING SYSTEM FOR 
YOUR COUNTRY HOME LET US TELL YOU 


WHY 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT 


operated by 
THE EDISON STORAGE BATTERY 


will give you better service with less care and attention than 
by any other artificial illuminant, and 


WHY THE EYE 


Is less fatigued by the Edison Storage Battery Light than by 
any other illuminant 


EXCEPT THE SUN 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CoO. 
155 LAKESIDE AVE. ::  ::  :: ::  ORANGE,N. J. 

















“A Don’t Worry Supply” of Water 


A little too much is “just enough.” By installing a 
“Corcoran Tank Tower” you can not only have enough 
water but also a “Don’t Worry Supply,” than which nothing 
is more satisfying to the country home owner. And nothing 
is so dependable as water delivered by the law of gravity. 
Nothing to get out of order. No repairs. 


Write for estimate of complete cost, including designing to 
suit your needs, material and construction. 


A. J. CORCORAN, Inc., 17 John Street, New York 
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Canton chair 
No. 
height 36 
inches, 
width 17 
inches, 
weighs 8 Ibs. 
Price $5 


Comfortable Summer Chairs 


ROM Canton, China, come these artistic ex- 

amples of Oriental craftsmanship—“hour-glass 
chairs’ —suggefting in every line cool and reétful 
repose. Graceful in design, sanitary in construction 
and inexpensive in price. The ideal chairs for sum- 
mer use. Woven by hand, without a nai! in their 
entire construction—prices $4.50 to $12 each. 

Send for Beautiful Booklet 


Illustrating in colors the various designs of these unique chairs 
tables and stools 
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muskmelons, lima beans, etc. These are all 
controlled with thorough spraying with 
3ordeaux mixture, applied frequently 
enough to keep the foliage covered from 
the middle of July on. Three to five spray- 
ings will usually be required for effective 
protection. 
FORMULAS 

Direct Poison for Chewing Insects 
Arsenate of Lead, or Disparene— 

3 ounces crystalized arsenate of soda, 

7 ounces crystallized acetate of lead, 

10 gallons water. 


Dissolve the crystals separately in a 





small amount of the wate ad dis 
solves more readily in warm water—mix 
them when dissolved, and add the re- 


mainder of the water. The mixture will 
be milky, but need not be strained if the 
crystals have been thoroughly dissolved. 
Disparene may be purchased under this 
name either in dust or paste form, but it 
is better to get the two ingredients and 
mix as needed, for it is simple stuff to 
handle. Whatever the amount used, al- 
ways keep the proportion of one ounce of 
the crystals to one gallon of water. For 
example, if six ounces of the arsenate of 
soda were used, fourteen ounces of the 
acetate of lead would be required, which 
would make twenty ounces for the total, 
needing twenty gallons of water. This 
is the safest of all the direct poisons, is 
effective and satisfactory, and should be 
used instead of Paris green or any of the 
other more commonly known remedies. 


Hellebore (non-poisonous to man)— 

1 Ounce of the powder to 1 gallon of 
water, if used as a spray. 

1 Part powder to 5 or 10 parts flour, 
if used as a powder, mixed and al- 
lowed to stand for twenty-four 
hours in a tightly-covered vessel. 

Sprinkle this on leaves, underneath and 
above, while plants are wet, either with 
dew, rain or by a watering-pot. Usually 
used on currants and succulent vegetation 
which is soon to be eaten, to destroy 
worms. 

Contact Poison for Sucking Insects 
Kerosene Emulsion— 


4 pound hard soap (or 1 quart of 
soft soap), 

2 gallons kerosene, 

1 gallon rain water or water “broken” 


with lye if hard. 

Dissolve the soap in the water by boil- 
ing. Add to the kerosene while boiling 
hot, churning the mixture violently by 
pumping it back upon itself through an 
open nozzle which throws a strong stream. 
An emulsion will result in about five min- 
utes, or less, when it will have increased in 
bulk one-third to one-half, and will be as 
thick as rich cream. This keeps indefinite- 
ly as stock. 

Dilute one part of this stock with ten 
parts of water for apple and pear. Dilute 
one part of stock with fifteen parts of 
water for plum, peach, etc., and all other 
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fruits, trees, etc. Never use stronger than 
this on growing vegetation; it is a spray 
that requires extreme care, and directions 
must be literally followed. 


Soap Wash— 
2 pounds whale-oil soap, 
1 gallon water. 


Dissolve the soap in the water by heat- 
ing; it may be used full strength before 
growth starts. Dilute with five gallons of 
water, or in this proportion, and apply hot, 
after the growth has started. This 
strength is especially directed against the 
soft-bodied aphides, or plant lice. Common 
laundry soap of any kind will make an 
effective wash to use against these, using 
one-quarter of a cake to four gallons of 
hot water. 


Fungicide for Mildew, Rust and All Fun- 
gous A ffections 
Bordeaux Mixture— 


Make a stock by dissolving one pound 
Copper Sulphate—blue vitriol—in one gal- 
lon of hot water. Keep in a wooden or 
porcelain vessel, tightly covered. This 
must be combined as needed with Milk of 
Lime, made as follows: Slake the quan- 
tity of lime required slowly, and after it is 
slaked add enough water to make a thick 
paste. The proportions for combining 
these two ingredients are as follows: One 
gallon copper sulphate stock to one and 
one-half pounds lime (dry weight before 
slaking), reduced with thirteen gallons of 
water; or, for more delicate plants, one 
gallon of copper sulphate stock to two 
pounds lime, dry weight, reduced with sev- 
enteen gallons of water. Bordeaux mix- 
ture loses strength by standing after being 
compounded. Do not mix the Copper 
Sulphate and the Milk of Lime, therefore, 
except as you require the solution for im- 
mediate use. The mixture is offered for 
sale, but because of the element of uncer- 
tainty regarding the length of time it has 
been compounded, it is usually better to 
mix it oneself. For use in small quantities, 
however, the most convenient way of get- 
ting this mixture is in the ready-prepared 
compounds which may be had either in 
paste or dry powder. To make your own, 
a convenient proportion is four pounds of 
copper sulphate, four pounds of fresh lime 
and eight gallons of water, To make stock 
solutions dissolve the copper sulphate in 
half the water, either having the latter 
very hot, or suspending the former near 
the surface of the water in coarse sacking. 
Slack the lime in the rest of the water, 
adding the latter a little at a time. If this 
lime solution ever seems in danger of dry- 
ing out from being kept too long, add more 
water. For spraying, pour the copper 
solution into the tank in the proportion of 
one gallon for every ten gallons of spray 
required. Add the water, and then pour 
in one part lime solution, first diluting it 
and straining it. In spraying, every par- 
ticle of foliage, stem and bark should be 
covered, for the pests will be quick to 
take advantage of any omission. 











rade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office and Canada 
The most artistic and permanent building mate- 
rial in the world. 
Do you realize its low cost and economy? It 
is really cheaper than wood. 
Get the facts. Send for our books, specify which. 


The Cost of a House. A comparison in figures between brick, 
wood, cement, and hollow-block construction. Free, 

” Brickwork. Describing brick architecture of all ages, 
with new illustrations in seven colors. This book is constantly 
used for reference by leading architects. Free. 

“Tapestry” Brick Fireplaces. Shows many new designs in the 
most economical and beautiful fireplace material in the world. 
Prices from $15.00up. Free. 

A House of Brick for $10,000. 41 house designs. 25c. 

A House of Brick of Moderate Cost. 71 designs. SOc. 

One Hundred Bungalows. 100 designs. SOc. 

All these designs are from leading architects’ offices, and include 
prize designs from nation-wide competitions. 


Fiske & Company, Inc., 1865 Arena Bidg., New York 


The only manufacturers of “ Tapestry" Brick 


If it isn’t Fiske, it isn’t “Tapestry” 























f : Whe . 5 Garden Flowers,” “Flowering Trees and Shrubs,’ 
Growers of the best roses for America, brilliant Lily-Cannas, superior “The Iris Catalog” and “The Biltmore Nursery Cata- 
piants and choice flowers. Write for New Floral Guide, illustrated by 


log.” Any one free. 
Address'!Box 126, West Grove, Pa. 


photographs. BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 1655, BILTMORE, N. C. 
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; Choicest Bulbs Grown in Holland 
Imported for YOU 


We import the finest bulbs grown—sound, large, and full of vitality. 
The bulbs come from Holland’s quality bulb fields, and are offered at 
prices usually paid for ordinary stock. Don’t buy elsewhere until you've 
heard our story. Send for Catalog Now—as all orders must be on hand 
by July 1st for Fall delivery. 
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QUALITY BULB CO., 


825 C of C Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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IGH time you were out in the garden under smiling vernal 


skies, planting in the summer flowerbeds. An early start 
now, means luxuriant beds all aglow by end of June. 

We send anywhere in the U. S. or Canada, large full-size 
greenhouse plants, charges prepaid by parcels, post. 

They are big plants ready to set out, such as the little local florist 

dollar the miserable little runts, 

uncertain to live or die, you generally get by mail. We send you with 

free cultural directions any 100 of the following plants, your selection, for 


charges you one per dozen for; not 


$5.00, any 50 for $2.50, any 20 for $1.00. 

Fancy giant-flowered Chrysanthemums, 36 kinds, all hues. Fancy giant 
Carnation Geraniums in all Heliotropes, Marguerite 
Coleus, all hues, Stocks, Phlox, Ageratum, Schizan- 
Dusty Miller, Golden Feather, Double Petunias, Single fringed and 


plants, colors, 


Daisies, Salvias, 
thus 
ruffled Petunias, Lobelias, Verbenas, Vincas, Snapdragon, Cannas, Alter- 
nantheras, German Ivies, Ice Pinks, Double Red and Yellow Nasturtiums, 
Chinese and other Primroses, Acalyphas, Begonias, Fuchsias, Abutilons, 
and any bedding plant not here listed you can name. 

A special price of $40.00 per any 1,000 plants, your selection. This is the 
chance for large places to get their summer flower beds at wholesale. 

Also specially grown vegetable plants: Early Cabbage, Copenhagen Mar- 
ket, $1.00 per 100. Early Snowball Cauliflower, $1.50 per 100. Pot-grown 
Tomato Plants, varieties, Earliana, Early Stone, Early Acme, Bonnie Best, 
Ponderosa, June Pink, 50 for $1.00. Pot-grown Sweet Pepper and Egg 
Plants, so for $1.00. Golden Self-Blanching Celery Plants, $1.50 per too. 

Make up your list and send at once to the 


Harlowarden Greenhouses, Box 148, Greenport, L. I., N. Y. 
LEST YOU FORGET 





A mention of this publication will entitle you to a pre- 
mium of some extra choice plants in addition to order 





































Don’t wait until you see the vanguard. 


two weeks before the Gypsy, Brown-tail 
and Tussock Moth Caterpillars, Canker 
Worms, Climbing Cut Worms and Bag 
Worms begin their ravaging work. 











Band With 
TreeTanglefoot! 


No Creeping Insect Escapes 
Its Sticky, Deadly Grip ! 


The destroying army is coming! 


Band your trees with Tree Tanglefoot 


Easily and Quickly Applied = 
With a Wooden Paddle From actual photograph taken at Melrose, Mass. TREE TANGLEFOOT 
nA: ‘ saved the tree on the left. Moths stripped tree on right. 
ree langlefoot is harmless and the only 
sure and safe protective. One pound makes amy creeping, crawling pests from harming 
about nine lineal feet of band. One coating your trees. 
lasts three months and longer in any tem- : 
perature, rain or shine —remains sticky and Sold by Reliable Seed Houses 
powerful twenty times as long as any other Prices: One-pound cans, 30c; three-pound 
substance. Needs no mixing—just open the cans, 85c; ten-pound cans, $2.65; twenty-pound 
can and apply. Will not soften or run down cans, $4.80. Write today for valuable free 
the trunks of the trees. Absolutely prevents booklet and name of nearest dealer. 
THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY, Dept. L4, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tree Tanglefoot 
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For Subterranean Insects, Borers and 


Internal Feeders 
Carbon Bisulphide— 


Inject a few drops of the liquid into 
holes in stems caused by borers, and plug 
with putty, wax or mud. A medicine- 
dropper may be used to drop the fluid into 
the hole. 

Make holes in the soil, where root in- 
sects are at work, as deep as the deepest 
traces of the insects, four holes to the 
square yard in heavy soil, three to the yard 
in light; drop two tablespoonfuls of the 
liquid into each hole, and close up at once 
by tramping the earth down hard. 

Never bring carbon bisulphide too near 
a light or fire. 


Poison Bait—For cutworms, wire- 
worms, grasshoppers, locusts and all in- 
sects which travel along the ground and 
eat. (Never use where there are chickens 
running in the garden, or where pets are 
allowed free range.) 

Dip small bunches of clover or any 
juicy green vegetation, into the arsenate of 
lead solution and spread about with a 
board or stone placed over each clump to 
prevent its blowing away. Renew every 
three days. Slices of apple or potato may 
be used instead of the green-growing 
stuff, if more convenient. 

A mash to put between the rows of veg- 
etables where cutworms and wireworms 
are troubling may be made of eight pounds 
of bran, one pound of white arsenic and 
two pounds of brown sugar. Moisten with 
enough water to make it wet but not 
sloppy. Put a teaspoonful at the base of 
each plant—but do not let it come near the 
stem, for it will burn it if it touches it. 

Tobacco is used either in the form of an 
extract, to be diluted with water, or a fine 
powder which may be dusted on moist 
foliage. Both forms are quite effective, 
and especially so as preventives. 

Lime Sulphur Wash—Always has been 
and still is used largely as a winter spray 
for dormant trees, for San Jose scale, pear 
psylla, etc. Mix one gallon of commercial 
lime sulphur with nine of water. Of late 
years, however, there have come into use 
quite extensively, to be used in the place of 
lime sulphur wash, miscible oils, which are 
very convenient to handle, and mix very 
readily with cold water. They are more 
expensive than lime-sulphur, but for using 
in the home orchard on a small scale, pref- 
erable to the latter. 

Of the fungicides the most extensively 
used is Ammoniacal Solution of Copper 
Carbonate. This is used for spraying 
where discoloration of foliage or flowers 
left by Bordeaux mixture is objectionable. 
Otherwise it is inferior to the latter. To 
prepare this spray, dilute three pints of 
strong ammonia in two or three quarts of 
water, and in this dissolve the copper car- 
bonate, six ounces. To use, dilute at the 
rate of fifty gallons of water to the above 
mixture. 

Lime-sulphur is also used as a fungi- 
cide, but should be made very much 
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weaker than when used for a winter spray, 
one and one-third gallons commercial lime- 
sulphur to fifty of water being sufficient 
where it is to be used on foliage. 
SPRAYING CALENDAR 
Work for April 

Mix arsenate of lead and first strength 
Bordeaux mixture together and use as one 
spray, as soon as the leaves are unfolded, 
on apple and pear. Spray again with the 
same mixture, same strength, three days 
after the flower petals fall. This may be 
around the first of May. 

Mix arsenate of lead and_ second 
strength Bordeaux mixture together and 
use as One spray, as soon as the leaves are 
unfolded, on cherry, plum, peach and apri- 
cot. Spray again with arsenate of lead 
when petals have fallen and every ten days 
thereafter until three more applications 
have been made, or five in all. Cultivate 
the ground to a depth of two inches under 
trees for five weeks after the full bloom. 
Curculio larve are changing to beetles 
under ground during this time, and are 
thus destroyed by the destruction of their 
earth cells. Bordeaux mixture, second 
strength, may be used with every other ap- 
plication of the arsenate. This is used al- 
ways as a preventive against fungous dis- 
eases, and it is too late to use it when such 
disease has made its appearance. Hence 
the advisability of adding it to nearly all 
other sprays, and using it constantly. 

Use second strength Bordeaux mixture 
on all small fruits, ornamental trees and 
shrubbery generally, as soon as leaves un- 
fold. 

Spray roses with the full strength soap 
wash, applied hot, before growth starts, 
for scale insects. Use second strength of 
Bordeaux on them by the middle of the 


month, or as soon as their leaves are un- 
folded. 


Work for May 


Use same mixture of arsenate of lead 
and Bordeaux on apple and pear as soon 
as the first ““worm-hole” is discovered on 
one of the tiny sets of fruit. The exact 
time of this application may be deter- 
mined by careful watching alone, for it 
should be used when the larve of codling 
moth and Curculio are entering the fruit. 
Look over the trees daily and as soon as 
the sign appears, get busy. 

Use arsenate of lead and second strength 
Bordeaux on peach and apricot, as di- 
rected under “April.” 

Use arsenate of lead on cherry and 
plum, as directed under “April.” 

Use second strength Bordeaux and ar- 
senate of lead on. all small fruits, orna- 
mental trees and shrubbery generally. 

Spray roses with the diluted soap wash 
for aphids and with second strength Bor- 
deaux or with potassium sulphide, for 
fungi. The latter is preferred for roses. 
It is made from a stock composed of three 
pounds of potash, three and one-half 
pounds of sulphur, ground very fine, three 
ounces of salt and one gallon of water. 
Mix the first three together in a metal or 



















































Study this 
cross section view. 
Note the extra tread thick- 
ness supplied by the Staggard 
Tread studs; the many layers of 
fabric. 

Then remember the quality of material, the 
masterful workmanship that goes into Republic 
Tires---and you have the answer to tire economy 

and real tire mileage. 

But cross sections can only interest you. The tire 
itself, on your car, under the most gruelling treatment 
‘will prove to you 


The Republic Rubber Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in the 
Principal Cities 





Republic Staggard Tread Patented September 15-22, 1908 
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other construction, It is cheaper than brick, stone or cement. Statuary, Fountains 
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Mantel Pieces, Vases, Etc. 


Orders take for special designs .a 
Plastic and Marble Reproductions 
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113 East 34th St,, New York 


























earthen vessel and add part of the water. 
lhis will make a mixture that boils. Add 
the remainder of the water gradually. To 
use, dilute one part of this with one hun- 
dred parts of water. Where there are 
many roses to be cared for, such a stock is 
almost imperative, for roses require spray- 
ing at least once a week to keep them in 
prime condition 
Work for Jun 


and first strength bor- 
deaux on apple and pear thirty days from 
time of last using. Spray with the arsen- 
ate promptly if any small caterpillars are 
seen anywhere on the trees, repeating as 
may be necessary throughout the season. 

Continue use of arsenate of lead on 
cherry, plum, peach and apricot as directed 
under treatment for April, unless the req- 
uisite number of applications have been 
made before the beginning of this month. 

Spray roses with the Potassium sulphide 
every week, and with arsenate of lead for 
slug-worms and rose-bugs as soon as 
either appear. 


L'se the arsenate 


W ork for July 

Spray apple and pear with arsenate of 
lead about the twenty-fifth of the month, 
to catch the second brood of the codling 
moth. 

Spray with the same, for rose 
bugs; with the diluted soap wash for 
aphids ; and with the potassium sulphide to 
prevent fungous disease. Only the latter 
need be used regularly each week ; use the 
other two only if necessary. 

Work for August 

Spray apple and pear with arsenate of 
lead the fifteenth of the month. 

Spray roses weekly with Potassium sul- 
phide, throughout the season. 


roses 





The Hundred Per Cent Garden 
(Continued from page 393) 

ready-mixed brands for use in a hill 
drill is somewhat risky as they frequently 
contain substances which will injure the 
tender rootlets of plant and seedlings. We 
use a mixture which we mix ourselves and 
which consists of one part each of tank- 
age, cotton-seed and bone flour, which we 
have found to be very quick-acting, very 
effective and perfectly safe. If you will 
take your hoe and open up the hills where 
you are going to plant for four or five 
inches down, or run a deep furrow with 
your wheel-hoe the length of the row you 
are going to plant, and then use this mix- 
ture, about a third of a small handful toa 
hill, cover it over with soil and set out the 
plants or sow the seed, you may be as- 
sured that you are taking proper measures 
toward insuring one hundred per cent, re- 
sults with these particular 

The tall-growing peas, pole-beans (both 
Lima and the ordinary kind) and tomatoes 
ught all be given adequate support if you 
expect them to supply you with the best 
they can produce. I am of the opinion 
that the tall-growing garden peas will be 
used less and less as the improved Amer- 
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HE “RANDWICK” 
English Upholstery, 
Sota to match 


Real Spanish 


Leather Furniture 


Lacka-tan Leather Furniture is essential- 
ly homelike furniture. There is about 
these softly cushioned easy chairs 
and sofas an air of comfort touched 
with dignity and subdued elegance 
which emphasizes their appropriate- 
ness for Library and Living Room. 


Honestly constructed by master craftsmen and uphol- 
stered in the richest and most niaind of all cover- 
ing material—Real Spanish Leather—Lacka-tanF ur- 
niture easily supplies a generation of service. At 
the age when inferior and imitation leathers and 
costly fabrics are shabby and worn, the aristocrati 
Lacka-tan models, mellowed by the passing years 
and reminiscent of pot ll charm, are the most 
beautiful and cherished furnishings in the home. 


Lacka-tan The Standard of Quality 


Lacka-tan Real Spanish Leather is the premier prod 
uct of one of the foremost tanners in the United 
States—Tue Lackawanna Leatuer Company 


The genuine Lacka-tan 
Leather Furniture can be 
identified by the trade-mark 
reproduced below. It is 
your assurance of integrity 
of construction, honesty of 
material, exclusiveness of 
design and biggest value 
for your money. 


Lacka-tan is sold subject to 
the absolute guarantee of 
perfect satisfaction. The 
colors are soft, rich and 
absolutely fast in the 
strongest sunlight. The 
leather is guaranteed not 
to crack, peel, or grow 
sticky in warmest weather. 


A Free Book “About Leather Furniture” 


Our new booklet illustrates the most note- 
worthy examples in Lacka-tan Leather 
Furniture in suites and individual pieces 
for Library, Living Room, Den, Office 
Lobby, Club and Hotel. It also contains 
information about leather furniture that 
every home furnisher should know. With 
this book we will send sample of genuine 
Lacka-tan Leather and name of local dealer 
who carries this line In writing please 
Trade Mark address Department., ... 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 
Jamestown, New York 
Specialists in the Manufacture of Guaranteed Leather Furniture 








“THE LANDSDOWNE™ 


English Sofa, De Luxe Upholstery, 


KILLED BY 


R A T SCIENCE 


By the wonderful bacteriological preparation, discovered and prepared by 
Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. Used with striking success for 
years in the United States, England, France and Russia. 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is 
absolutely harmless to birds, human beings and other an- 
imals, he rodents always dic in che open, because of feverish condition. 
The disease is also contagious to them. Easily prepared and applied. 
How much to use.—A small house, one tube. Ordinary dwelling 
three tubes (if rats are numerous, not less than 6tubes). One ortwodozen 
for large stable with hay loft and yard or 5000 sq. ft. floor space in build. 
ngs. Price: One tube, 75c; 3 tubes, $1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25; one doz, $6 
INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL CO. 72 Front St., New York 
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ican substitute dwarf sorts such as Max- 
tonan, Blue Bantam and British Wonder 
become more known. Getting and putting 
in a supply of brush for peas, especially if 
any quantity at all are planted, is exceed- 
ingly troublesome. Getting supports for a 
few dozen tomato plants or hills of beans 
is not such a difficult problem. But im- 
proved garden methods have not spared 
even the old-fashioned bean-pole and its 
shorter brother the tomato-pole. The ob- 
jection to these is that they keep the vines 
huddled together so that sun and air do 
not have the free access they should to all 
parts of the plants, thus delaying the ripen- 
ing of the fruit and inviting various dis- 
eases. There are a number of patented 
tomato supports which overcome these ob- 
jections, but if one does not care to invest 
in these, it is an easy matter to make 
some stout garden stakes pointed at one 
end and nail lathes or some similar nar- 
row light pieces of wood across these at 
right angles. Bean-poles may be made in 
a similar way, but these should of course 
be made taller and the cross-arms need 
not be so long. These “arms” should be 
placed twelve to eighteen inches apart. A 
length allowing four to five feet above 
ground for the tomato-poles and six to 
eight for the bean-poles will be about 
right, and they should be sunk at 
least eighteen inches into the ground. 
These will of course cost a little more to 
provide than the old-fashioned poles, but 
if properly cared for they will last for 
years, while the latter are good for only 
two or three seasons at the most and then 
go to the woodpile. 

It is always better to set these poles be- 
fore planting, as the job can then be done 
better and much quicker, A wooden mal- 
let and a crowbar are the only tools you 
need to put them in with, as they will be 
much firmer when driven into place, than 
if placed in a hole and the earth packed 
around them. 

If conditions at the time of planting are 
not just right, the seeds of the tender veg- 
etables will rot in the soil much more read- 
ily than will those of the hardy crops. 
This is especially true of corn, beans (par- 
ticularly lima beans), and muskmelons. 
Therefore the experienced gardener learns 
to watch the conditions of soil and the 
weather outlook, as well as the advance- 
ment of the season. The ideal time for 
planting is as soon after a good soaking 
rain as the soil begins to get crumbly and 
workable again. If you plant just before 
a rain the soil may stay wet and cold long 
enough to cause the seed to rot, or the 
surface may become packed so hard that 
the seedlings, and especially those of fine 
seed, can push up through it only with dif- 
ficulty. 

Where such small amounts of seed as 
are required for the home garden are used, 
often the soe satisfactory way of making 
sure of good germination is to soak the 
seed for a day or more in slightly warmed 
water until it is swelled and ready to sprout. 
It may then be rolled in fine dry earth to 
dry it off, and then sowed in the usual 





“TI built that house fifteen years ago and it’s as good today as 
the day it was completed. In all these years my only expense 
has been for painting the woodwork that you see.” 


The experience of this man and thousands of other wise 
home-builders is conclusive proof that 


Hy-tex Brick 


is the most economical building-material—as. well as the most beautiful 
and durable. 


We have just issued a booklet, “Genuine Economy in Home Building,” dealing in a 
comprehensive way with the problems that confront every home-builder. It is beautifully 
illustrated throughout in colors. Sent to any address on receipt of ten cents to cover 
mailing charges. Write for your copy now. 
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Perfect 


Between-season 
Heating 


Between seasons, when it’s too 
cool for NO heat and not cool 
enough to keep up a full-steam or 
hot-water heat, it is then you most 
appreciate the intermediate regula 
tions ol 


Vapor-Vacuum Heating 


Kriebet W sy stem 


With steam or hot-water systems, the 
heat must be always all-on or all-off, 
you cannot get a happy medium to save 
your life 

With Vapor-Vacuum Heating (Kriebel 
System), you can get any degree of heat 
in any radiator, any time, by simply 
moving the controller handle 

This handle is conveniently placed at 
the top of the radiator—no back-break- 
ing stoop or wrist-wrenching twist-twist- 
twist as with the other systems. 


Send a Postcard for Our Free Book 


It explains Vapor-Vacuum in the sim- 
plest manner—you don’t have to be a 
mechanic or heating engineer to under- 
stand it 


The minute you read this book, you ap- 
preciate why we are able to guarantee a 
saving of 25 per cent. in coal 


Send a postcard today—no 
whatever 


VAPOR-VACUUM HEATING CO. 
880 Drexel Building 
Philadelphia 


obligation, 





To Prevent “Dusting” 
of Cement Floors 


and keep them free from damp ness, use 


Chi-Namel 


Cementone Floor Enamel 


manner. As seeds usually rot, if at all, 
before they sprout, this frequently saves 
the gardener very aggravating disappoint- 
ments—and incidentally his opinion of his 
seedsman, When seed is soaked in this 
way, it must, of course, be planted at once 
after being removed from the water. Even 
if it has sprouted so that the embryo tap- 
root is visible it will usually come through 
all right. 

Although I have thus gone into detail 
about early and late planting, which covers 
a period of eight weeks or more, of course 
the real garden work—cultivation—will 
have begun long before the planting is fin- 
ished. 

The planting itself is just play—and 
this is as it should be. That is, in fact, 
the spirit which should continue through 
the whole season’s garden activities, and 
without which neither you nor your table 
will get one hundred per cent. dividends 
from it. 

The only way to prevent your garden 
operations from becoming laborious and 
flat and stale, if not unprofitable, is to keep 
things from getting ahead of you at any 
stage of the game, And the only way to 
prevent this is to start in in earnest at the 
very beginning and to keep things cleaned 
up in a businesslike, methodical way. By 
far the best method of doing this is to 
have a regular time, whether it be fifteen 
minutes or an hour and a half, or ten min- 
utes before breakfast in the morning and 
ten minutes before dinner at night, in 
which to do your gardening. Even with 
much planning and careful work, for the 
first season or two you will probably at- 
tempt more than you can properly look 
after. If, however, for any reason at any 
time you find that the work is beginning 
to get ahead of you, that something has 
got to wait over for tomorrow or the next 
day that ought to be attended to at once— 
then take my advice and get someone to 
help you now until you are again fully 
caught up with the work. A dollar or so 
spent for extra assistance at such a crit- 
ical moment will often save you many dol- 
lars’ worth of vegetables and many hours 
of what is the most laborious and dis- 
couraging work I know of—trying to 
catch up with a crop that has once got 
away from you. Most especially should 
every Saturday night see the garden 
cleaned up trimly and neatly, for every 
gardener knows that the weeds will grow 
as much and insects multiply to as incon- 
ceivable an extent during one Sunday as in 
six long week days. For there is only one 
way of keeping the weeds from getting at 
least a little ahead of you, and this is to 
get ahead of them. 

After the earliest crops are put in, such 
as onions, beets, spinach, oyster plant, 
parsnips and so forth, the beds will un- 


ERE are draperies and up- 

holsteries to suit each room 

in your home. The fabrics are 

full of artistic quality, yet surprisingly 

inexpensive. 
Reproductions of stuffs found in fa- 
mous paintings by old masters. Faith- 
ful copies of rare pieces from the 
Chateau de Blois, Moos Royaux de 
Bruxelles, and the South Kensington 
Museum. Also eight light-weight 
casement cloths, all 


Guaranteed Color-Fast 


Ask your dealer for our book, 

“Draping the Home,” showing a 

variety of practical interiors in color; 
or write us for it. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
215 Fourth Ave., New York City 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure to 
the sunlight or from washing, the merchant 
is hereby authorized to replace them with 
new goods or refund the purchase price. 


Insist on 
seeing 
this 


Sicilien, 
XI Century. 








SOLID BRAIDED COTTON 
Strong :: Durable :: Flexible 


Will not kink, stretch, ravel, nor stain the 
clothes. Guaranteed to last at least five 
years, even when permanently exposed to 
the weather. Can be distinguished at a 
glance by our trademark. The Spots on the 
ord, 
. Send fer Sample. Carried by all dealers, or write te us. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS BOSTON, MASS. 


doubtedly appear so fine and clean and 
smooth that it does not seem possible 
that they would ever cause you any trouble. 
Long before the seeds which you have just 
put into the ground will have germinated 
and have pushed above the surface, thou- 


Write for book of color-samples— free 
The Ohio Varnish Company 
Sole Mfrs. 

8602 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland, O. 
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sands of little weed seedlings will have 
been finding their way out to the light—if 
you give them a chance. In the old-fash- 
ioned method of planting by hand it was 
practically impossible to do much in the 
way of fighting them until the legitimate 
crops got far enough advanced to mark 
the rows; where the seed drill is used, 
however, the rows are plainly marked by 
the track of the roller so that no such 
delay is necessary. Just as soon after 
planting as the first crop of weeds has de- 
veloped enough to be visible—five to ten 
days according to conditions—put the disc 
attachment on your wheel-hoe, using pref- 
erably the double-wheel type which will 
straddle the row, and go over the beds 
carefully, cutting up all the soil between 
the broad rows left by the roller of the 
seed drill. This can be done to perfection 
with the disc attachment, as they are so 
adjustable that ther shave right up to the 
desired line witout throwing a particle 
of dirt over it. You cannot do this at a 
very rapid rate, but it will nevertheless be 
traveling as with the winged heels of 
Hermes compared with the tortoise pace 
of weeding on hands and knees. Then, if 
you possess, as you should, a “weeder at- 
tachment” for the wheel-hoe, you can 
quickly and lightly stir the upper quarter 
inch or so of soil in the rows directly above 
where your seeds are planted. But in 
doing this, of course, you must take great 
care not to go deep enough to disturb the 
legitimate seedlings. 

The work where plants have been set 
out can be done more easily, but it is just 
as important, A few days after the plants 
have been set, go over the surface both 
between the rows and between the plants 
with the “rake’’ attachments to the wheel- 
hoe, or with the ordinary, iron garden 
rake. It is not necessary, for the first 
couple of times, to go deep—half an inch 
or so will catch all the sprouting wild tur- 
nip and other early intruders; and you can 
do ten rows in this way in the time it would 
take you to hoe out one by hand after the 
weeds have grown even a small size. You 
must keep in mind that all the pains you 
have been to to make your one hundred 
per cent. garden rich and fine has put it in 
a fine condition to produce a one hundred 
per cent. crop of weeds if you do not keep 
the upper hand and maintain that relig- 
iously eternal vigilance which is the price 
of peace. 

And this hint to the beginner is a valu- 
able one: When, as is sometimes the case, 
he will have to choose between going after 
a crop of weeds just big enough to slaugh- 
ter by the method mentioned, and doing 
some planting, he will be usually taking the 
wisest course by attending to the weeds 
first. 

It is pleasanter, of course, to plant than 
to grub around uprooting the rank intru- 
ders, but the task must be done. The fol- 
lowing table for the planting of late veg- 
etables may be of assistance to the average 
gardener, and its careful reading is rec- 
mamended to those who would get the 
most out of their gardens. 
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book NOW— 
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Poisoning Your Family ? 


Your doctor will tell you that a refrigerator 
which cannot be kept sweet, clean and whole- 
some, as you can easily keep the Monroe, is 
always dangerous to the health of your 
family. The Monroe is the only refrigerator 
made with 


Solid Porcelain 
Compartments 


which can be kept free of breeding places for the 
disease germs that poison food which in turn poisons 
people. Not cheap “bath-tub” porcelain enamel, but 
one solid piece of snow-white unbreakable porcelain 
ware—nothing to crack, craze, chip, break or absorb 
moisture—but genuine porcelain, over an inch thick— 
as easily cleaned as a china bowl —every corner 
rounded — not a single crack, crevice, joint, screw- 
head or any other lodging place for dirt and the 
germs of disease and decay. Send at once for 


FREE BOO 


Which explains all this and tells you how to materially reduce 
the high cost of living—how to have better, more nourishing 
food—how to keep food longer without spoiling—how to cut 
down ice bills—how to guard against sickness—doctor’s bills. 
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The Garden Gazing 


is a stately and beautiful garden ornament. 
flects all the shifting charms of the landscape. Here 
is one of the many letters from delighted owners. 


“I am more than pleased with it, and the landscape 
views developed in it are not only interesting to 
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—marless 
—noiseless 


—scratchless 


Make sure 


the word 
“Feltoid” 
is stamped 


on each 
wheei. 


DON’T 
abuse 
your ex- 
pensive 
hardwood 
floors and rugs. Unshod fur- 
niture—or furniture with ruin- 
ous hard-wheel casters — digs 
and mars and scars. The con- 
sequent damage is great—and 
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“FELTOID” 


Casters and Tips 


protect the finest floors and rugs. 
noiseless 
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marless. 
Made of a specially prepared material 
which is very firm yet smooth and 
"Feltoids" wear indefinitely. 


are scratchless 
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To equip your furniture with "Feltoid" 
Tips and Casters is a real economy. 
; that all furniture you 
purchase is fitted with "Feltoids" is es- 
sential to floor protection and beauty. 


I oO see new 


Get them at hardware and furniture 
stores. Write for the “Feltoid Book 
No, 12." It tells about “Feltoids” for 
every possible need in your home. 
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Planting the Garden—the Late Crops. 
Vegetable. Note. Variety. No. Rows, Space, Ft 
SATURDAY, MAY 10TH. 
Corn, Ey. E Golden Bantam ..... 1% 2x4 
Squash, Sum i Mammoth White Bush 
Potatoes, late I Gold Coin (7), Uncle 
>am (3) : 3%27 
Lettuce \ Wayahead Y 
Radish A Crimson Globe ( 
Icicle ( 3 I 
sean, Ey A ingless Gre ' 
) Gia Gree 
i I 1% 
14 35 
SATURDAY, MAY 17TH 
Beans, wax A Brittle Wax, New A 
Kidney Wax 2 1x 
Bean ma Fordhook . I 2 
Beans, pole W Burger's Stringless 
“Sunshine” 4 
Beet W Dark Stinson 4 1x3 
Carrots W Coreless . 4 1x3 
Peas E slue Bantam. Britisl 
‘onder . 2 2x3 
Cor Ey Golden Ba am, 
Howlit 2 2x4 
lomatoes, Ey ] w DOOR csvvenes ; 
164% 30 
SATURDAY, MAY 24TH 
lomat Dwart Giant 4 
Cucumber x Davis Perfect ; 
Muskmelon Xx Netted Gem, Spicy.. y, 
jeans, lima W Burpee Improved ... 3x2 
teans, pole E,W Giant Podded Pole.. 1 4 
Lettuce Brittle-ice ... - 4 3 
Okra Klecky’s Favorite WA 4 
Watermelon x Fordhook Early WA 4 
Squash xX F ordhook re) 
6% 23 
SATURDAY, MAY 31ST. 
Corr F White Evergreer 2 4x4 
Pepper E Ruby King 4 3 
Egg-plant E Black Beauty 
Turnip Amber Globe 2 2x1! 
Brussels Spts. D Danish Prize vex “4 
Cauliflower D Dry-weather (Danish 
Giant) iebeskn “4 1 
Peas Cabbage D Savoy, Danish Round- 
head ‘ ; ons Y 
Peas Blue Bantam, British 
Wonder 2 3x3 
8 21 
NOTES 
\—Will be removed in time to be followed by some 


late crop. 
}—Planted as a companion crop 
D—Sown in seed-bed, to 

manent position. 


E—Good to increase if a surplus 
ired. 

W—Any lus may be kept ove 
X—If possible, plant far apart fr 


rows or hills, 


The Part Transplantir 


Garden Maki 


(Continued from pa 


is possible to come much ne 


is commonly the case, 
fort is made. Asa start, dig a 
broader than the spread of 
and a little bit deeper tha 
This is the most important 
the beginning. 
on its side and goa 
into the root mass from 
times out of ten you will 


between rows. 


be trar splanted later to per- 


for selling is de- 


r for winter use. 
ym each other; in 


ig Plays in 


ne 


ge 371) 


arer to it than 


if only the real ef- 


hole a little bit 
roots requires, 
n their depth. 
thing, right at 


Then turn the plant down 
round and look directly 


below. Nine 
find yourself 


looking into the apex of a rudely pyra- 


midal concave, formed by 

thrust of the roots as they 
the trunk There will be 
midst of this, of course, b 


the downward 


crow out from 


roots in the 
ut the general 


form will be there, quite plain. 
Make an earth pyramid on the floor of 


the hole to fit into this conc 
the earth lightly into a suffic 


drawing 
Then 


avity, 
ient pile, 


lower the plant upon this, bouncing it up 


and down gently until it ad 
forms ridges in the earth 
roots fit. 


(Continued on page 


tr menti 


justs itself and 


into which its 


When this is finally done as 
well as it is possible to do it, 


determine 
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‘UD 
Ay 
AX . 
Sy Before you 
ay decide the 
eo shade ques- 
‘= tion, go to 
* the Brenlin 
dealer in 
your town, 
ry and have 
, him show 
you the 


three popular priced grades of these now 
famous window shades. 

For every important window choose the Brenlin Un- 
filled grade. Made of closely woven cloth, without the 
“filling” which in ordinary shades so soon cracks and 
falls out in unsightly streaks and “pin holes,” a Bren- 
lin Unfilled shade will last longer and make your win- 
dow look better than any other shade. 


Sun won’t fade this shade nor water spot it. It is supple 
—not stiff, yet always hangs straight and smooth, and 
really shades. Made in many artistic tones to parenpenee 
with any decorative scheme. For windows 1 yd. wide 
2 yds. long 7s5c. Special sizes and Brenlin Duplex—white_ one 
side, dark the other—made to order at proportionate prices. 

For windows of less im- 


portance your dealer has 
the Brenlin Filled and 
Brenlin Machine Made 
grades, priced respect- 







ively at ssc and 30c for 


windows 1« yd. wide by 2 
yds. long. They will be 
tound by far the best win- 
low shade values at these 
prices, ail 
Write for the Brenlin 
Boo lay 


It shows actual samples of 
Brenlin in all colors, and gives \ 


many helpful suggestions for 
the artistic treatment of your 
windows. With it we will send 
you the name of the Brenlin 
dealer in your town. Cnas. W. 
BrReneMAN & Co., 2082 Reading \ 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Sale by Leading deities ever) where 





Mail Orders.—If no dealer in your town can supply 
Brenlin, write us and we will supply you direct. We sat- 
isfactorily fill hundreds or orders by mail every year. 























(SILVER LAKEAS@3 


(Name meee” indelibly on every 
oot) 
ag man who builds a house without 








7) 


asking about the sash-cord to 
be used is laying up trouble 
for himself. Insist that the 
specifications mention SILVER 





Dont 
Blame 


bl the Window LAKE A. Its smooth oustase 
Dut in offers nothing on which the 
bey ay pulley can catch. Guaranteed 
for Twenty years. 
FIRST Write for Free Booklet. 


SILVER LAKE com Att 
87 Chauacy St., Boston, Mas: 
Makers of SILVER LAKE solid braided 
clothes lines. 


YT T - —~s T | 
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A CHAIN is no stronger than its weakest link. A wire fence will last no 
longer than the unprotected spots which begin to rust as soon as they are 
exposed to the weather. 

Excelsior ‘‘Rust-Proof’’ Fence 


is strong at every point—in the tensile strength of the materials, in the 
security of the lock joint construction, in the method of erecting the posts 
and of attac hing the fence fabric. But the strongest point of all in favor of 
Excelsior ‘‘Rust-proof’’ is the pure zine coating which is applied after the 
fence is made, because it prolongs the life of the fence indefinitely. 
Buy from any hardware dealer: but first write to the factory for 
llustrated catalog “C” and sample showing the “Rust-Proof” finish. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 














INEXPENSIVE COTTAGE CURTAINS 


The finest assortment of Lace Window Curtains and Draperies to be 
seen in the United States, is here on display. 

Every desirable material for beautifying the interior of the home is 

represented in our department devoted to Furnishings and Decorations. 
SPECIALS 


No, 5694—Dainty White Curtains, made from good sed Swiss with Insertion of 
Filet Lace, 36 inches wide, 2% yards long, per pair 31.90 


No. 11096—Scrim and Filet Curtains, especially appropriate for Living ad Dining 

Rooms, made of fine quality watpes Scrim, 44 inches wide, 2% yards — White or 

. per pair $4.50 

FREE DELIVERY—iW’ ¢ will di liver the Se curteine withe rut cherge for 
mail or express anywhere in the United States 


McGIBBON & CO. 
3 WEST 37th STREET 
JUST OFF FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 














For Quick, Sure Results 
Buy Moon’s Hardy Plants 


| [’S surprising what quick results a few of our well-rooted, strongly- 
grown, hardy plants will produce for you. No garden, for in- 
tance is quite complete: without Phlox and Iris, now so much in Hl 
favor. Of both these we have a truly choice lot this year. 
By way of further suggestion, why don’t you let us send you an | 
rtment of 12 Hardy Chrysanthemums—the rarer kinds that are | 
elcome in their October bloom, after Jack Frost has played 
avoc with everything else. | 
Starting in with Iris and ending with Chrysanthemums, you can, \| 
by adding a few other plants, have one perpetual round of bloom the 
whole glad Summer through. 
All Moon’s hardy plants should bloom the first season. 
Send for our catalog. It is rich in planting suggestions of all 
kinds. The prices are decidedly reasonable for such superior stock. 
Get vour hardy plants and trees now, or you will have to wait 
Fall for safe planting. 


The William H. Moon Co. 


Makefield Place, Morrisville, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office, Room ‘‘D,’’ 21 South 12th St. 
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Use Oxide of Zinc 
Paints 
Good Paint Costs Nothing 


(Dutch Proverb) 





(00D paint is paint that effectively 


beautifies and, protects surfaces. 


Unpainted structures rapidly deteriorate. 


Good paint preserves them. Good 
paints all contain Oxide of Zinc. 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 


We do not make paint. 
A list of paint manufac- 
turers sent free on request. 





In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarvEn. 
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No more lifting 
ing 
drinking, washing, bathing, 
Just 


carry- 


lugging water for 


fire fighting. step to 


hot 


or cold 


the faucet and turn on 


water. 


Have Running Water 
Everywhere 


in bath room, kitchen, stable, wherever 
it's convenient or necessary \ twist of 
the wrist will give it to you if you install a 


Douglas Pneutank 
Water System 


It is easy to instal mple to manage, cheap to 
purchase il needs next t no repairs Can't 
freeze, burst, or sf wall building Enjoy 
life with running water < e¢ at han 

In tl Pneutank System the pressure is always 
sufficient to throw a good stream to the top of 
barn or ridgeboard of your hous It has many 
advantages ove att reservoirs, wind power tow 
ers and tanks 

W rite now 


Douglas’ Free Book 
It’s a Great Help 


to pe e living ix the imtry or suburban dis 
tricts, as it explains in detail all the advantages 
and economy of operating a 
Douglas Pneutank Water 
System. Write f book on 


t NOW to 


W. & B. Douglas 


200 William Street 
Middletown 
Conn. 


®@ postal and ma 





Pump Makers for 81 Years 
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A Book and a Magazine 
Can Be Congenial Friends 


yensny 


IZAVUL pur 


emeNn 








You don't 
out this coupon 


see how Well, just fll 
and mall it to us 
with a dollar bill You will receive 
in return a paper bound of 
Planning a Trip Abroad,’’ which is 
all and than its name implies, 
and a four months’ subscription to 
TRAVBL, a beautifully illustrated 
magazine with the whole world as its 
feld—a magazine of travel inspiration 


McBride, Nast & Co. 
Publishers 
Union Square, New York City 


copy 


more 











(Continued from page 430) 

where on the bole the surface of the 
ground will come, after the hole is filled in, 
by laying a plank or a straight edge across 
the hole from side to side, close up to the 
plant. The earth will, of course, come to 
the level which this touches. Raise or 
lower the plant as may be needed, by put- 
ting on or taking off earth from the earth 
cushion. The surface of the ground must 
come at the old surface mark on trunk or 
stems. 

Arrange all long roots in the direction 
which they very plainly indicate they have 
been traveling, being particularly careful 
not to twist them nor bend them sharply, 
nor to allow their tips to lie turned up 
against the walls of the hole wherein they 
are being planted. Root tips naturally 
turn down, and a root is always deeper in 
the ground at its tip than anywhere else 
along its length. Never overlook this 
point—and never allow a helper to shirk 
on the breadth of the hole dug, for it is 
the too narrow hole that means root tips 
turned skyward, in spite of anything that 
may be done to avoid this. 

Trees and shrubs that arrive in their 
packing from the nursery have their roots 
pressed down so close sometimes that it is 
hard to tell how they naturally would like 
to rest. But close examination will usu- 
ally reveal their directions without much 
doubt; and if this does not, plunge them 
into a broad iubful of water or liquid mud 
until they are softened enough to resume 
their natural positions. Then let them dry 
sufficiently to prevent the earth from ad- 
hering to them in mud clods as they are 
lowered into it; and plant just as you 
would plant a freshly-dug specimen. 

All that applies to shrubs and trees, and 
the restoration of their roots to their orig- 
inal positions when transplanting, of 
course holds good whatever the plant that 
is to be moved may be. But perennials and 
flowers generally, not being woody, re- 
cover more readily from the shock of 
transplanting, and most of them suffer less 
from it than the heavier vegetation. Even 
some of these plants, however, cannot 
endure it. Most of them have the same 
long tap root growth already referred to 
in trees, but it is not altogether this which 
affects their transplanting. Some are ap- 
parently too sensitive to the handling it- 
self to live after being subjected to it. 

Anything which is offered by a green- 
house or nursery, however, is pretty sure 
to be suitable for handling, and such 
plants may be set out with a fair degree of 
certainty that they will live and thrive. 

Do not undertake to transplant at mid- 
day when the sun is high and warm, but 
rather do the work early in the morning 
and shade the plants all day, or leave it 
till late in the afternoon. My own pref- 
erence is for the time just around sunset, 
when the transplanted specimens may be 
watered and left to the cool soothing night 
to adjust themselves and become accus- 
tomed to their new position. Any sort 
of shade will do, when shade is necessary 





(Continued on page 434) 


In writing to advert 









































Iron Railing = |, 
Entrance Gates and Wire 
Fencing of all designs and for 
all purposes. ; 

Unclimbable Fences for Es- 
tate Boundaries and Indus- 
trial Properties. 

Tennis Court Enclosures 
a specialty. Fences for paddocks, 
poultry runs, etc. ornamental 
iron and wire work. 

No order too large or too small 
for us to handle. ; ; 

Send for our Fence Catalog of 
original designs. It’s yours for 
the asking. 


F. E. CARPENTER CO. 


855 Postal Tel. Building NEW YORK 
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A WORD TO THE HOUSEKEEPER 





Last year you had to take the second-best in your 
improvements because the best was beyond the reach 
of your designers and there were no experts in your 
locality. 


House and Garden is the advisor you need if you 
contemplate improvements of any kind about the house 
or garden. It covers the field of decoration, furnishing 
and gardening with authority, artistic taste and pre- 
cision, and its whole purpose is to make the home more 
beautiful and more livable. The beauty of the magazine 
and its illustrations will be a pleasure for you, even 
if you do not plan any changes or improvements just 
now. Let your subscription start with April ist, and 
include this helpful expert among your regular visitors. 


$3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Union Square, New York 














| Leads in Tone Quality 
in America 


The 


PIANO 


Pianos World 














Prices - Regular Styles *550 to 1500 


The John Church Company 


nat New York 


Chicago 
Owners of 


Boston 


The Everett Piano Co 
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OR garages of 

stucco or con- 
crete, as well as 
for stucco houses 
there is nothing 
that protects con- 
crete from mois- 
ture and conse- 
quent hair crack- 


* Mr. W. N. Coel’s Residence, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oagood & Osgood, Architects. 


Bay State 
Brick aa Cement Coating 


‘‘Lights Like the Sun’’ 


a New England product that is used in the biggest tex- 
tile mills, and on some of the finest residences not only 
in New England, but all over the 
country. 

The material is a fire retarder and 
a great reflector of light. Ask your 
dealer for it. If he cannot supply 


you write us. Drop a postal for the 
interesting little story B on painting— 
The House that was Reformed. 


ing so well as 










82- 84 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue. 





Reg U.S. Pat. Of. Bim 
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MISSION FURNITURE 


Our stock of hand made Mission Furniture is shown in a variety of 


designs suitable for either country or city homes and is built for 
durability and comfort. 
The solid oak used, is given tones of brown and green by a process 


that preserves the natural poouty of the grain, and the leathers em- 
ployed for coverings are selected for their beauty and lasting qualities 
Inquiries by mail are given prompt attention. 


R. J. HORNER & CO. 


Furniture—Decorations—Rugs 
20-22-24-26 West 36th St., Near Fifth Ave., New York 
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A Big Novel of an American Girl 


Gertrude 


BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


Author of “Little Corky,” “The Modern Railroad,” etc. 


Here is a story of distinct novelty—telling first of 
the rejuvenation of an old country tavern into a mod- 
ern and comfortable inn and then of the rejuvenation 
of the family that moved into it. The story centers 
about Gertrude, the girl who made herself strong and 
winsome and then conquered the great tragedy of her 
own life. As a woman of great power and beauty, she 
is comparable with the character Helena Ritchie, of 
Mrs, Deland’s novel. Throughout there runs a strong 
love interest. The book itself is a page of America. 





From colored frontispiece 


by George Brehm $1.25 net; postage 11¢. 


“A Gem of a Love Story” 
—Brooklyn Eagle 


Six years alone on a little 
island in the Indian Ocean! 


What could Zalia Thorne 
know about love — having 
been marooned when she was 
twelve years old? How could 


she have existed in the great 
loneliness of this tropical 


BY ALEXANDER BLACK island? Barry Carshall, a 


wanderer from New York, 1s 
Author of “Miss Jerry,” “Richard Gordon,” etc. shipwrecked and finds Zalia. 
And in the life of these Iso- 
lated Two—their adventures 
and the situations that arise—there is wonderfully appealing romance. The dia- 
logue sparkles and glows like the embers of a driftwood fire. : d 
““Most admirable * * * with every element of interest and with a dramatic 
movement that continues from beginning to end.”—Buffalo News. 


$1.25 met; postage 1 1C¢. 


Your bookseller can supply you. Send for catalogue. 





McBRIDE, NAST @ COMPANY, Publishers 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 














French & Sone’ Player Pianos 


Art Products of a High Degree of Fxcellence 
and Exceeding Good Value 


With wealth of tone and unequaled construction, the French & Sons’ 
Player Piano places at your finger-tips the complete technijye of 
piano-playing—ability to sound correctly the notes of the most difficult 
composition—to play loud or soft—fast or slow—staccato or legato— 
to “bring out” the melody and 
subdue the accompaniment. 
Any musical effect is pos- 
sible with this player. 

As a hand-played instru- 
ment, not the faintest trace: of 
mechanism is noticeable—it is 
superb. As a player the 
French is incomparable. It 
has many automatic devices 
not possessed by other players. 
One touch of the hand changes 
it from a player to a hand 
instrument and vice versa, 
locking the keys and bringing 
the pedals into position—all 
automatically and accom- 
plished in an instant. 

Thé Automatic Music Roll 
Adjuster forces the roll to 
track properly over the bar, 
insuring absolutely perfect rendition. The pneumatic self-clean- 
ing device on the tracker-bar is another exclusive point of 
excellence. A great many other desirable features, exclusive to the 
French & Sons’ Player-Piano, are described and demonstrated fully in 
our beautiful illustrated Booklet, sent free to any address. Do not 
decide on any piano before you have this booklet. It is our 
business to please you. Write to-day to 


Jesse French & Sons Piano Co. New Castle, Ind. 
“The House of French established in the Piano Business since 1875” 
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Villa Lante, Bagnaja, Ital, 
The Italians of the Renaissance designed gardens that delight 
those who love the beautiful and baffle those who have tried to 
urpass them heir statuary and garden ornaments, with rar: 
exceptions, are unrivalled masterpieces that lend themselves as w« 
to-day as in the past to the adornment of the formal garden 
: Our unusual collection of models made of Pompeian stone cast 
y ~ n perfect reproduction of these Old World masterpieces affords 
, | you the opportunity to make your garden a source of constant 
pleasure : ; : ’ 
Our handsome illustrated catalogue of vases, fountains, sundials, 
Rs, tatuary and benches sent free on request. | 
rey ‘THE ERKINS STUDIOS **x"y22** 
Astoria, L. | New York 
The Largest Manufacturers of Ornamental Stone 

















ThisCasementlsaSummerComfort! 


When open it’s all window; not half a 
window. And there’s no ugly joint in the 
middle to spoil the view and prohibit artis- 
glazing. 

lo open and close it with this HOLD- 
FAST ADJUSTER of ours is a positive 
pleasure, for you don’t have to open the 
screen, 

Don’t build without our Handbook. 


Casement Hardware Co., 9 So. Clinton St.,Chicago 














Lighting everyt where, 
evening gl 


Gaumer 


follows the 


N planning a beautiful room, bear in mind that everything 
mntribute its part toward harmony. 


GAUMER 
Hand Wrought 
_ Lighting Fixtures 


should c 


s of homes where lighting 
e taste y nalected 
Gaumer Fixtures fo t pleasing harm 
stion: im the evening, Gaumer Light 
ivantage Our craftsmen a! im ackn< 
nd-wrought fixtures. ; 
Antique Copper, Bronz yr Brass fin ’ € : : 
installation is positively aranteed—look for the Guarantee 
: as displayed on each fixture in the stores of Progressive Dealers. 
us send your our book of designs for Den or Hall or Living 
toom. 


JOHN)'L. 


ny with the furniture 
ng displays them t 
wledged authority on 


sh on every piece for in 


G ALU MERI CO., 
22p AND Woop STs., 


Dept. A 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from page 432) 
provided it is not a smother. Inverted 
peach baskets set over a plant are not ad- 
visable ; whatever you use, let it be up from 
them so the air can reach them. 

Usually the soil is in the best condition 
for transplanting on the day after a rain; 
but it is not necessary to wait for this, in 
order successfully to transplant. Dry soil 
is preferable to too much moisture, and the 
time just before a shower is usually ideal, 
both as to soil and overhead conditions. It 
is not possible to time the work quite as 
exactly as this, ordinarily, however; so a 
good general rule is to choose fairly dry 
soil and water freely at the time, after the 
holes are filled, just as with 
shrubs. 

The transplanting of cone bearing trees, 
otherwise evergreens, is not seasonable at 
this time of year, these being more gener- 
ally moved late in August or September. 
Whatever may be planned in connection 
with them, therefore, should be planned 
for these months. 

Trees Most Easity TRANSPLANTED 
Tilia (linden) in variety, 

Catalpa (catalpa), 
Betulia (birch), 
Aesculus (horse chestnut), 
Robinia (locust), 
Acer (maple) 
Platanus (plane tree), 
Populus (poplar), 
Salix (willow). 
Trees DirFicutt To TRANSPLANT 
Fagus (beech)—Only nursery trees can 
be transplanted, and these must be cut 


trees or 


back severely at the top when trans- 
planted. 
Hicoria (hickory)—Can only be trans- 


planted when small and nursery-grown. 

Liquidamber styraciflua (sweet gum) 
Transplant only when small, and in the 
spring. 

Quercus (oak)—Must be closely pruned 
when transplanted, so that no more than 
a quarter of its buds remain ; let some of 
these be at the ends of the branches, 
removing principally side shoots. 


Liriodendron tulipifera (tulip tree) — 
rransplant in spring only, and prune 


severely. 





Homes that Architects Have Built 


for Themselves 
(Continued from page 369) 
of Portland cement and sand or pulverized 
stone when mixed with water can be ap- 
plied to any surface. The outside walls of 
the house may be in stone, brick, tile, con- 
crete or wood, any of which may be cov- 
ered with stucco. When properly made 
and applied it is durable, and affords a 
warm covering in winter and a cool one in 
summer. It lends itself to interesting 
color schemes of creamy or soft gray 
tones. Even white walls can have a pleas- 
ing variation in tone, for they improve 
with age as the weather softens the too- 
clean appearance of a_ newly-stuccoed 
house. 
(Continued on page 436) 
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Home We solicit your inquiries in 
relation to 
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PROMETHEUS ; — — 
Titchener lron Works Roofed ba Speprect Asbestos “Century” Shingles. 
: ast forever. Never require paint 
Electric Food and Plate Warmer Dept. 10 BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Whether built in, or added to the butler’s pantry, Illustrated Literature and Specifications OW you can get a red Asbestos 
the proMetHEUs Food and Plate Warmer insures to furnished on request 64 »e¢ 
the housekeeper, food served at the right tempera- ‘ quest. Century”’ Shingle roof at practi- 
care. Preserves the mtg > flavor of the belated cally the same cost as a gray one. 

inner—simplifies many itchen and _ dining-room Spec > \ , 

: service problems. Specify “prome- i Ss ify Veneered Red Shingles. MPs 
Electric THEUS”’ to your architect. It is the have Indian Red face with gray back 
Percolators best known and most highly efficient } uniform in texture —fire-proof and 
Coffee Pots plate and food warmer on the market : indestructible 
Tea Pots and - re cognized as “ee to x waiend y ‘ , ied a 
: . t 1 mor ernly appointed home, § tefor names of representative r ere who 
Chafing Dishes Full particulars on this and other can supply Asbestos “Century” Shingles, and 
Waffle Irons ae age .. electric Cooking and for Booklet. “ Roofing: A Practical Talk.”’ 

- seating Appliances sent upon request 
Air Heaters sod fo t ' op > 

send Ser Dockiet toceg. KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 
The Prometheus Electric Co. Dept. C, Aushier, Funan. 
aoe RS FOR WARM SERVICE” Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
225 East 43d Street - - New York City ae of the United States 
 & eo at. Pe 
ES tees A E> eee 

















Haven’t You Ever Wished 


that you could save your back copies of HOUSE & GARDEN? Of course you have. You like to read the magazine 
each month and would be glad to save every issue if you could only find some way to take care of them. Well, here is 


what you want—a - P e 
Big Ben Binder 


to hold your loose copies and put them into volume form. Big Ben is a strong and handsome cover, bound in deep, rich 
brown and stamped in gold, and will accommodate six copies of HOUSE & GARDEN. It is simple, strong and prac- 
tical—just the binder you have been wishing for. 

We are prepared to send you a Big Ben for HOUSE & GARDEN at once, prepaid for $1.25. 


McBRIDE, NAST @ CO. Union Square, New York 




















Send for catalogue P28 ot Pergolas, sun dials and garden 
furniture, or P 40 of wood columns 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. ||| Be Right from the First 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT|COLUMNS Aa 





Farr’s Bulbs Imported 
to Your Own Order 


You who desire the better grades of spring- 
It is when you turn a faucet and the water does not flowering bulbs for autumn planting will welcome 

flow, that you realize the presence of an engine or of a my special import service. 

pump, which, in failing to do its duty, interferes with Again this year, Holland’s most conscientious 


your work, your pleasure, or your plans. die ot ir fi . 
Seisumath naiictodiiin ta toe eases 40 haan bulb fanciers are producing their finest stock for 


try home water supply or electric light plant is obtained me exclusively. The “mother bulbs” are selected 
by the instaljation of an in the fields, and saved for my clients. To enable 


° e my customers to secure these perfect bulbs at 
| H C Oil and Gas Engine prices no higher than ordinarily are asked for 
ordinary stock, I offer 
No matter what style or size engine or outfit you 


need, we can furnish it. We build engines to operate on 10% Discount on Orders Before July 1 


kerosene, naphtha, gasoline, gas or alcohol. Our tractor M 4 le daff 
Suitabl “HES engines, in sizes from 12 to ) horsepower, are un- any rare and valuable daffodils, tulips hyacinths 
itable for ee excelled for plowing, threshing, etc. A most readable bulbous irises and other plants are described in my 
or INTERI catalogue tells. many things you ought to know about 1913 book. “Farr’ lity Bulbs d Plant § 
these famous engines. Write for it. $ arr’s Quality Bu an ant Spe- 


























ELSTON and WEBSTER AVES. cialties,” sent free to you who prefer quality to 
CHICAGO, ILL. International Harvester Company of America quantity. Plant dahlias and hardy chrysanthemums 
Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway (neorperated) : this month ; ask for my ‘ists. 
New York City 168 Harvester Building Chicago U S A BERTRAND H. FARR 
106 Garticld Bivd. Wyomissing, Pa. 
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IRON RAILINGS AND GATES 


are an attractive addition to any country place 
and, when properly made and erected, will last a 
lifetime Many 
in our catalogue 


WIRE LAWN FENCES 
ON ANCHOR POSTS 


have defiled the action of the elements 
for twenty years. Posts and fabric 
are galvanized to prevent rust 


examples are shown 


Catalogues of lawn fences and rail 
ings, tennis backstops and iron gates 
are yours for the asking 


Jom 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
11 Cortlandt Street (11th Floor) New York 
2014-4 

RABE WRIA eT, BO, BS aaa CRN. 

















Just a turn of 
this little crank 
opens or closes 
your shutters 




















se pene pitt epee here; 
and with it swarms of 
insects. Keep out these 
dangerous little pests. 
Install 


The Mallory 
Shutter Worker 


It enables you to stand inside and open, close 


} 


and Jock the shutters without raising sash or 


screen, or exposing yourself to bad weather 
I 


Our pamphlet explains and if your hard 
ware dealer does not have the Mallory, 
send us his name and we will see that 


an supply you 
Mallory Mfg. Co. 
Flemington, N.J, 


255 Main St. 

















WAYNE “exter” 


Keep Your Clothes In Perfect Condition 


Protect them against dust, dirt, soot, moisture and moths. 
Not wear, but lack of care spoils clothes. 


You can have the satisfaction of being a good dresser at much less cost if you 
keep your garments in Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobes 
length without wrinkles, and thus maintain their shape longer without pressing. 


WARDROBES 


Close airtight. Safeguard contents—dress-suits, overcoats, opera cloaks, furs, 
etc., et Open front gives ready access 
ted wit! n and hanger Last for yea Prices f m up Write 
le le nd $ f wardrobe shown in illustration Sent postpaid. 


WAYNE PAPER GOODS CO., 546 Calhoun St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


\ 


‘ 






Garments hang full 











Important To 
Those Who 


Expect To Build 


ate furnishings. 


when vou consult vour architect, 





In the advertising pages of these six nbers are also illustrated and described numerous building specialties 
that add much to the comfort, convenience and value of the modern home, without materially increasing initial 
cost; thes information may mear ne { many dollars to you 
This $1.00 Should Save You Hundreds OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
-—— — ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee oe , 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
291 Metropolitan Annex, New York ! Wi ave a limited supply of these sets of six 
Enclosed is $1.00 Mail six numbers (in ! numbers, invaluable to those who expect to build 
clading the October, to12, COUNTRY HOUSE | make alterations Although regular price is 
NUMBER), according to special offer in Howse $i.5s0, we make you a special offer of $1.00 for 
& Gaapen | the six, while the sets last, if you mention Hovsg 
Name . & Garpen. They will soon be sold. Order to-day, 
Address | ‘rrow may be too late 


WHEN PLANNING TO BUILD, get the ideas of leading architects 
regarding best design, proper interior arrangement and most appropri- 
This will aid in deciding about your own plans, 


several hundred designs beautifully illustrated in six numbers of the 


Architectural Record 





and can be obtained from the 


The National Magazine for Architects, 
Owners and Builders, with the largest 
professional circulation in the field. 








In writing to advertisers please mention House & Garpen. 





(Continued from page 434) 

The increase in the cost of lumber, the 
high cost of insurance for a frame house 
and the danger of a whole family being 
burnt to death in a night should make all 
of those who are interested in the building 
of artistic and comfortable homes look into 
the merits of a surface that has the endur- 
ing qualities of stucco. 

Mr. Keen claims that stucco gives op- 
portunity for a harmonious color scheme 
of white walls with green shutters and 
roof. He also finds it is very economical. 
Large hand-split shingles, wide weather 
boards or siding give as good an effect, 
but are more expensive in first cost and 
also in maintenance because of the neces- 
sity of frequent repainting. In using stuc- 
co one should be careful that no oppor- 

(Continued on page 438) 
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OOL and inviting is the new St. Leon- 
ard’s style of MCHUGHWILLOW 


\ 
I UR NITURE, just devised by 
Mec Hug [hese include pieces for the 
ee ney the dining-room and the library. 


rhe ae are from $30, according to 
ht table, $20 — the washstand, 


on request. 
McHUGHWILLOW can be stained to suit 
any room and the new down and feather 
seat cushions give real luxury. Illustrated 
sheets on request. 


size The 
$30 Sketct 1¢@s5 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 
McHughx 


, 
Makers since 1893 of the 


9 WEST 42nd STREET 


illow Furnitu 


NEW YORK 











Ae 

‘oe * For Windows and Pines 
f) MODERN, artistic, prac- 
a tical and substantial 
combination of Blind and 
Awning for town and 
country houses. More 






| 
| 
| 
| 









durable and sightly than 
fabric awnings. Very 
easily operated; slats 
open and close to admit 
air yet exclude sunrays; 
can be pulled up out of 
sight if desired: provides 
*. much summer comfort 
$* Adds architectural dis- 
tinction to the house. 


For Mlustrated Booklet 
specify ‘‘ Venetian 3” 


A A Jas G.Wilson Mfg.Co. 
ay 1-3-5 West 29th St.. New York 


Patentee and Manufacture of 
Inside and Outside Venetians, 
~ Piazza, Porch and_ Veranda 
‘Ye Venetians, Rolling Partitions, 
Rolling Steel Shutters, Hy gienic 
Wardrobes, Wood Block Floors. 











The ‘‘Summer House Idea!”’ 
Holds 1000 Pleasures When It's a “SPRINGFIELD” 


COT Ee 
arg 


rhere’s healthful enjoyment for the children and 

Olid comfort and refreshment for grown-ups in a 
SPR ING FIELD PORTABLE SUMMERHOUSE No 
end to the ways it makes life a pleasure out-of-doors 
during the summertime The cut shows our 10 by 10 
hots screened throughout When vou consider the 
attractiveness, reliability in construction, aad many 
improved features of the SPRINGFIBPLD PORT 
ABLE, the price appears small hese points make 
all the differe between flimsy appearance and 
satisfaction—see that you get then Our catalog 
tells about the Portable Summerhouse and our 
famous Portable Houses, Garages and Bungalows 
It's useful to have, in looking forw 
Free on receivt of name. 


SPRINGFIELD MFG. CO. 
1010 Main Street Springfield, Mass. 





ard to summer, 

















Pansies 


for 


Remembrance 


is a charm about the pansy that brings 





"THE RE 


up pleasant recollections and makes it every- 


one’s favorite. Be sure that it is upon your plant- 
ing list. Never before have we been so successful 
in growing sturdy plants that are unsurpassed for 
wonderful colo )r, variety and size of blossom. We 
can ship you at any time plants that are bound to 
grow; our famous prize pansies at the nominal 
price: 
50 cents a dozen, 3 dozen for a dollar, 
hundred, $20.00 per thousand. 
A stamp will bring a list of exceptional dahlias 
that will surprise you. 


Martinsville Floral Company, Martinsville, Ind. 


$2.50 per 












































Foy or ore] 

TETTENBORN ]/) |” 

SOLID PORCELAIN]| _| 
REFRIGERATORS ]}) —~ 
Food compartments of One Piece - 
of Genuine Solid Porcelain . i. 
Ware an inch thick—with ™ 


rounded Corners and Edges. 
Without Joints or Cracks. 
Its really a large china dish, 


permanently pure white, unstainable, always sanitary. 
Guaranteed against Cracking or Breaking. 
Perfect Circulation of pure cold dry air maintained 
with least ice consumption, account construction and 
five inch thick solidly insulated walls. Smooth, Solid 
Oak Case, no thin loose panels. Many distinctive 


proceso Me ecm mcantmna 
and effective features. 



























Made in many sizes. 
Special ones to order. 
Send for Catalogue, 


and let us tell you all. 

Make careful com- 
parison; know why 
they are absolutely 
safe and the best in 
every way. 


TETTENBORN & CO. 
CINCINNATI 








You will save money and 
get the strongest, most at- 
tractive wire fence ever 
built when you buy Re- 
public Lawn Fence, be- 
sides adding to the value 
of your home. 

Extra heavy weight, thor- 
oughly galvanized wire 
close, even spacing of 
pickets and cables, self- 
adjustment of uneven 
ground, and sag-proof con- 
struction, are distinctive 
features of superiority. 

Made in many styles. 
Easily put up—wood or 
iron posts. 


REPUBLIC 
HERCULES 
FARM GATES 


have no equal for 
quality and price. 
Heavy, high-carbon tubular 
steel frames free from 
holes, Automatic, stock- 
proof lock, adjustable 
raise bar. 

Heavy rust-proof fabric, 
Big catalog and Iinforma- 
tion FREE. Write today. 
Republic Fence & Gate Co., 

37 Republic Street, 
North Chicago, Ul, 











BALL BEARING HINGES 
with Non-Rising Pins 
Write for Booklet | “Properly Hung Doors” 


—— 
Dept. ‘‘H"’ 

_ The Stanley Works 

CONN. 


NEW BRITAI 











In writing to advertisers please mention louse & GARDEN, 




















Weak crotches in trees are the ones 
that split apart inthe storms. Dead 
limbs are the ones that fall—a 
menace to life and property. Trees 
with cavities are the ones that the 
winds blow over. A fallen tree can 
not be replaced in your lifetime. 

The loss of trees is the price of neglect 


You may think that your trees are sound~but 
do not trust to guesswork- learn the truth 
through a Davey Tree Expert without cost or 
obligation. If your trees need no treatment 
you want to know it—if they do need treatment 
you ought to know it. Let a Davey Tree 
Expert examine your trees now. 


Write for Booklet “E’ 
‘THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Kent, 0. 


BRANCH OFFICES PHONE x J 
295 Fifth Ave., New York,’N.Y. Madison Square 9546 
Harvester Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Harrison 2666 
New Birks Blde., Montre al, Can Up Town 6726 
Merchant’s Exch. Bldg., San Francisco,Cal 
Telephone Connection 

































Accredited Representatives 
Available Everywhere—Men 
Without Credentials Are 
Impostors. 


ona 
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. 
oo ge Let Us Help You Beautify 2 
yy 2 > , 
Rie 2 ‘ 

, Sige » Your House and Lawn =). 
Says tng e™ ee i Pe EO . > 
BAS es Wrought iron gives a dignity on o ehh pe? onbe 

, sy) finish that you must havenoticed Pe it” Prin ecs) 
- ant od but perhaps failed to locate. ee 
oie Our catalog will be an inspiration to you. 
a¥ o 
FENCES ORNAMENTAL 
DOORS 
SETTEES ORNAMENTAL 
GALVAN.” eran 
IZED TREE ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT 
wink GUARDS PANELS IRON 
TREE Sees WIRE LATHING TREE 
SPARK 
GUARD GUARDS WINDOW. GUARD 
SCREEN 
el WIRE CLOTH 
CLOTH SETTEE NO. 6 VINE TRAINERS 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CoO. I 
Formerly Scheeler's Sons ‘ hs . 
464 TERRACE » . BUFFALO, N.Y. “ae 




















Beautiful Lawns 


Lawns that are distinctive; that show early and 
late and all of the time that they are different; 
lawns of wonderful texture; a rich green, velvet 
carpet out of doors; such lawns are made wit 


KALAKA 


FERTILIZED GRASS SEED 


Expert blending of purest seeds of choice lawn grasses 
















in combination with specially prepared natural fertil- 
jeer insures beet dietribution and quick, strong germination. 
Kalaka in 5 lb. boxes at $1.00 express prepaid East 


or $1.25 West of Omaha. Spex 


ial prices for quantities 
of ©) Ibe. and over 


Order today 


Free Booklet | “How to Make a Lawn,’ 


ee valuable to every lawn 
maker, sent free if y you mention your dealer. 


THE KALAKA CO.,, 1102 W. 35th Street, Chicago 














The May iseve of Meehan's Garden Bulletin will be 
devoted to vines ones hardy garden flowers and 
evergreens suitable for Summer planting 


Thomas Meehan and Sons, Box 40, Germantown, Phila 








SPECIAL CATALOGL 
DAHLIAS 


ce scribing nearlys500 of the very 


DR EERS 
SUE OF, 


choicest sorts of all types, 


beautifully 


OPTER FR 


illustrated. 
bk ON REQUEST 
HENRY A. DRRE 
PHL 














SHADOW: KO:NA 
OTH 
A Highly 


AY tisticWall 
“Gover Likes 


The latest thing in 
artistic wall cover- 

ings is Shadow 
Ko-Na Used in 
homes of culture to 
give that elegance of 
restrained richness, 
Effective asa background 
for hand or stencil decora- 
tion, Easily puton. Keeps 
clean, Doesn'tcrack or fade 
wiment of 


In a wide ass 
harmonious tints and shades, 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 
Woven Wall Coverings 
include Art, Kraft and Kord Ko-Na 


Dyed Burlaps and other tabric 

hangings. Write for samples of Shadow 

o-Na and our booklet, “Art and 
Utility in Decoration.” 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 
218 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 





CYPRESS crhe Wood 


OF COURSE ! 

















3218 | WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
se eed 







w Charm 


with Artis tie Potte Galloway 


Collection 
Strong and Durable Mat: At at Reas« mable Prices 
Send for our Catalogue s Boxes Vases. Sundials 

Benches and other Terra-C oe a "Cation Furniture 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA CO. 





In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarpEn, 





(Continued from page 436) 
tunity is given for dampness to get behind 
it, for the action of frost is very injurious. 
The white surface of the architect’s 
house reminds one of the farmhouses in 
the south of England, with their roofs 
mellowed to a warm and glowing red by 
action of the sun and rain of more than 
two hundred years. The house is in ac- 
cord with its surroundings, and shows in- 
telligence in planning and the effects of 
time in bringing to completeness, harmony 

between dwelling and environment. 
There is evidenced the knack of intro- 
ducing some little detail that gives the in- 
dividual finishing touches. Whether it be 
in the pergola-hood over a door or the 
setting of shrubs against the wall of the 
house, he strikes a distinctive note while 
still keeping safe within the bounds of 
suitability. Often a note of interest is in- 
troduced by a metal T-bar in the rugged 
chimney built at one end of the farm- 
house. The heavy wide eaves sheltering 
the upper windows are anothet notewor- 
thy, distinctive feature of Mr. Keen’s own 
home. The contrasts of color, too, are 
very delightful. The red brick terrace 
overlooking an old-world garden contrasts 
with the vine-covered white walls. The 
white trims of doors and windows are 
brought into relief by the careful placing 
of shrubs, while the green and white 
striped awnings give a cool and restful 

appearance to this charming home. 


EE 





-— + 


Mr. Keen feels that too much attention 
can hardly be given to the laying out of 
the garden and “the planning and planting 
of the flower beds. In describing his own 
garden he speaks of it as “Planned to be a 
quaint, simple and informal one, even 
though laid out on somewhat formal lines, 
studied after the quaint cottage gardens 
of England, and what many of the gar- 
dens of our ancestors of Colonial times 
must have been. As in those times the 
entrance to the house is through the gar- 
den, which is closely related to the house 
and in such a position that the occupants 
will be in near and intimate touch at all 
times. The flower garden hidden from the 
house to which a special journey must be 
made to enjoy its beauty, loses much of 
its charm. Our garden is planted with 
the usual hard perennials and old-fash- 
ioned flowers.” 

There is a special joy taken in the pos- 
session of the terrace porch, which he 
speaks of as “a place where we enjoy the 

(Continued on page 440) 
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Tennis Enclosures 


Don't spend your money on enclosures made 
with wooden posts and bulgy chicken wire. 
They are far from attractive, require frequent 
repairs, and soon entire replacement. 

A slight additional expenditure will secure 
one of our specially constructed fences made 
with stocky, rust-proof steel angle posts and 
anti-bulge heavy wire netting. 

Practically indestructible. 

Prices and full description of this or any 
other type of fence required, upon request. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


100 Church Street, New York 
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ROM our Spring Imports we have a 

large surplus on hand which we 
MUST dispose of before PLANTING 
TIME is over and therefore offer 


MAY BARGAINS | 


Every bulb is guaranteed SOUND, 
strong and of flowering size. 


6 12 100 
ANEMONES—Many beautiful shades.$0.15 $0 











25 $1.75 

AMARYLLIS — Including one Rare 

ES ia, on one cband eu be is 1.00 2.00 
BEGONIAS—ASingle, six ‘colors....... 35 60 4.00 
BEGONIAS—Double, five colors...... 60 1,00 6.00 
CANNAS—Six colors, including rare 

Pt di cehin oe kh od ncablade goltd ess 50 1,00 7,50 
DAHLIAS—Novelty Paeonia Flowered. 2.50 4.50 
Rare chance to secure these magnifi- 

cent sorts. 
GLADIOLI NAMED—Six colors ..... -20 35 2.00 
GLADIOLI—Choice mixed .......... 10 15 1.00 
JAPAN IRIS—Strong clumps........ 1.00 2,00 12,00 
LILIES — Auratum, Roseum, Album, 

shi ca creeks obec en waciee ss ‘75 #1.25 8,50 


LIL, HENRYII—‘'The Yellow Spe- 

GRRE, © dtitnnnvahsk as nnesccesns? 1.25 2.25 17.50 
(Most megnificent of Garden Lilies.) 
LIL. WASHINGTONIANUM — ‘‘Rosy 

ak «Fee 1.20 2.25 
PAEONIAS — Japan, sorts including 

the Rare —— Paeonia, white, 


—— aaa 2.25 4.00 
TIGRIDAS TIGERFLOWERS — Bril- 

Sec. apie ne ae0'e 40 ‘75 6.00 
TUBER””~*—Double Pearl ........ .20 30 2,00 

Any ‘bs at six rate. Price includes delivery. 
SENI 1913 SPRING GARDEN BOOK. DO 
NOT is MAY BARGAIN chance. Address 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
70 Warren St., New York 


Departmy,... H 




























ANTIQUE STONE 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


A prominent authoress 
says: “Birds need a 
quiet place to drink, 
and in hot weather 
come in flocks. Robins 
will hold the place and 
keep a dozen waiting 
turns. 

“The pleasure of the 
birds is very interest- 
ing, and in spring the 
migrating birds make 
variety.” 


YAMANAKA 
456 Boylston Street, Boston 








DOES THIS MAGAZINE APPEAL TO YOU? 


@ Do you want practical, entertaining, delightfully illustrated information on every 


house and garden need? 


@ Do you enjoy seeing what others have done with opportunities similar to your own P 
Are you tired of that deadly, uninteresting “how to”’ style of articles which carry 


absolutely no inspiration P 


Then let us enter your name for a year’s subscription to House and Garden 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Square, New York $3.00 year 


25c. a copy 




















OUR CITY GARDENS 


BY 

MAETERLINCK 

and incomparably beautiful 

essay by the greatest figure in the 
literary world today. 


THE BOOKMAN 


FOR MAY. 


MAURICE 


A new 


Together with a remarkable story by 
JACK LONDON. 


Personal recollections of 


IBSEN, 
and many other features. 
$2.50 a year. 25 cents a copy. 


Mention this advertisement and send 
25 cents for trial subscription to THE 
300KMAN for three months. 


THE BOOKMAN 


443 FourtH AVE. New York 














GARDEN FURNITURE 


Benches, Chairs, Tables, 


Arbors, Trelliage, Per- 
golas, Posts and Post- 
heads, Rose Temples, etc. 


Send for new catalog of many designs 


North Shore Ferneries Co. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 














FOR YOUR GREENHOUSE 
and YOUR GARDEN 


Greenhouse Roses in the best varieties, the best new 
roses of the year, including Milady, Mrs. Geo. Shawyer, 
Mrs. Chas. Russell and Irish Fire Fame. 


Garden Roses. The best climbing and bedding varieties 
from lsrge pots for May and June. 

Bedding Plants, not Seeds. Our catalog for the Asking. 
Grown in Cromwell means Quality in Plants. 


A. N. Pierson, Inc. - - Cromwell, Conn. 
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Flower Gardening 


By H. S. Adame 


Lilies 


By H. S. Adare 


Cook 


The Gardener and the 


Hy Lem y Hi Yates 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN ENTHUSIAST 


Old-fashioned Gardening 


By Grace Tabor 


wo ’ yards D - | 


The Book of Annuals 


By H. H. Saylor 


Let’s Make a Flower Garden 


By Hanna Rion 





RECIAIMING THE 
OLD HOUSE 





The Dutch Colonial House 


By Aymer Embury, I! 
\I | i wi 
Ww | h ‘ 1 ‘ 
tia \\ 1) ‘ le 
, y | nd the 
pp I ‘ rie ends 
i) ‘ el roof 
; ‘. ; 
| I i | } 
ot n ’ ; ' 
i mum } | ‘ e witl i 
! ‘ weep t al t 1 prenty I 
I Tt! 
\ \ ‘ pre \ ( 
there a i ) 
fiiustrated S2.00 Ne } 
. . 
Modern Farm Buildings 
Mr a p ker wr the sor} se 6¢f 
architect who has specialized in stable ’ 
kind In his many year f active 
knowledge it methods, materia | ‘ 
best of al Mr | Dh 1s p ~ | 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOME BUILDER Standard Book 


Reclaiming the Old House 






for Home Makers 


Bungalows 
By Chas. Edw. Hooper Ry Henry H 


. lustrated 
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Saylor. Ul 
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cents 


The Half-timber House 


By Allen W. Jackson 
lustrated, $2.00 net 
2 cents 
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Concrete and Stucco Houses 
ys ty Oswald C. Hering. I 
lustrated, $2.00 net; post 
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Architectural Styles 


for Country 


By Henry H. Saylor Il 
lustrated, $2.00 net post 


age 20 cents 
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| beautifully 


Distinctive Homes 
of Moderate Cost 
Edited by Henry H. Saylor 
TH 4 Lllustrated, $2.00 net; post 
DUTCH COLONIAL | age WU cents 
HOUSE 
A Book of House Plans 
By W. H. Butterfield 
H. W. Tuttle. 
$2.00 net; 


and 
Illustrated, 
postage 20 cents 


Inexpensive Homes 

of Individuality 
Introduction by Frank 
Miles Day Illustrated, 75 


cents pet; postage 5 cents 


Furnishing the Home of 
Good Taste 





ty Luey Abbot rhroop 
“es lllustrated, $2.00 net; post 
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best outlook of sloping lawn, trees, pond 
and running brook. <A place to sit when 
the sun is down in the cool of the evening. 
\ place to exercise when the grounds and 
walks are too wet or unfit to walk upon. 
A place for the children to play; with all 
those advantages there is no loss of light 
sunshine in the first-floor rooms.” 

In studying the general layout of the 
grounds one cannot help being impressed 
by the completeness of the layout of the 
garden with its many delightful acces- 
sories that make for beauty in a country 
home, and the convenience of the planning 
of the house itself. When discussing the 
front and rear elevations, Mr. Keen 
marked, “I much prefer the English 
method of describing the several fronts or 
elevations of a house, ‘south-front,’ ‘north- 
front,’ ‘east-front,’ etc. In our case north 
east or entrance front with simple door- 
way and fewer windows and its lattice to 
form a vine-clad background for the gar 
den at some later day, and the southwest 
or living front, with its broad terrace and 
many windows, gives one of the best out- 
looks and exposures.” 

In looking at the photographs of the 
interiors one realizes at once the home-like 
atmosphere of Mr. Keen’s home. A few 
questions as to his reasons for providing 
certain simple furnishings elicited the fol 
lowing remarks: 

“*As in the architecture, we love the sim 
ple Colonial furnishings, they appeal most 
to us as most appropriate for a country 
house. We love rag carpets and use them 
for bedroom floor coverings throughout 
the year. The interior photographs were 
taken of the house in its summer garb, 
when we replace our reguiar rugs in the 
living rooms with rag carpet as well. The 
hall paper is a reproduction of an old 
Colonial one, and most appropriate for the 
kind of house and furnishings. It is also 
most suitable for a hall paper, as it looks 
equally well on a plain wall without pic- 
tures as it does with them. It is not a var- 
nished paper, nor a tile effect. It is much 
like blocks of stone with enough ornament 
to relieve the stiffness.”’ 

The sun-room is one of the features of 
this attractive home, and is a delightful 
lounging place, reading-room, or play- 
room for the children; there are no tire- 
some little things around that the children 
must be cautioned not to break, but com 
fortable, serviceable chairs, a pleasant dis- 
tribution of growing and hanging plants 
and cool-looking awnings. 

The living-room is dignified with its 
walls of grasscloth relieved by the white 
painted woodwork. The detail of the 
mantelpiece is perhaps too perfect to be 
termed a “farmhouse type of room,” but 
for the living-room of a country gentle 
man it leaves nothing to be desired. The 
paneling above the mantel is also worthy 
of note. Some heirlooms in the way of 
furniture, old china and brass made a good 
beginning, and the Colonial lamp is an in- 
teresting piece 


(Conturued on page 442) 
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Easiest Way 
to IRON 








MEURER COLUMBIA 
COMBINATION RANGE BOILER and 
GAS WATER HEATER all in One 
@ It is fully guaranteed. 
@ Gives hot water in less time 
and in greater volume than 
any other Heater. @ Can be 
installed anywhere; does not 
require an expert to install 
one. @ Never out of order, 
always ready. @ The Pilot 
will keep water hot, day and 


































night. ¢ No Drip, no Odor, ; he ironing Ravens? Make Your Porch a Place of Refuge 

no Soot, no Dirt, no Radiated abolished. Every housewife : C 

heat. @ The Manifolds never who does her own ironing or in the Hot, Sultry Days Soon to Come 
ay rs ; 7 - : employs help to do it, also ; : . ; 

cl rg. oiler and Heater all in me * fel. Bn Laundress Think of the discomforts — summer _ 

one. @ If the Pilot goes out, needs a provide a cool, airy retreat where you can liv 





day and night during the hot weather. 
gas cannot collect and cause 7 . 


an explosion! Gas goes up Simp lex lroner 


through heating chamber to 


. - M ‘ “The pre Household Machine” \ 
chimney—this acts as a flue, making it - save the time, labor and expense of doing 
safe to relight. ¢ Just the thing tor the old hand way. It produces a most beau- 
Doctors, Dentists, and those requiring tiful finish, superior to that of an expert 

















hand laundress, besides insuring longer life to your 
HO'l W \TI R ON TAP. Linens, Towels, Curtains, Underwear, Flat Pieces, 
in fact, 80 per cent. of your entire ironing. orc a es 
MEURER BROTHERS COMPANY Costs 1c. an hour to heat by gas or gasoline. 
Also heated by electricity. Easily operated, 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. NEW YORK CITY Reasonable in price. el : eat protect you from the sun and the gaze of passers 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. Mail your request for FREE “Ironing Hints” by. vet vou 1 r feel shut in. for you can see 
Booklet and 30 day FREE Trial Offer to us today " af 1 " i he i th , Hi - sate , 
out readily and get a ie air and light you want. 
American ironing Machine Co. Vudor Shades are very durable. The light, 


503, 168 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. strong, wooden strips are lock-stitched together 


with heavy seine twine and will withstand the 
The Stephenson System of "T Brug ; | 


sun and rain for years. The strips cannot slip 


Underground Refuse Disposal out at the ends and break. Being indelibly 


Keeps your garbage out of sight stained (not painted nor dipped), they do not 
in the ground, away from the F discolor. Vudor Shades keep their newness for 
=, 7 ay. Uke ty years and always add to the attractiveness of 
~~" U ” your house. From $3 to $10 will equip an 
Tre Sorenson ndergroun d Send for 1913 Garden Guide ordinary porch. 












































Garbage and Refuse Receivers we Ie Free Send for Booklet 
i i * *Xpli bo Vudo Porcl Shades and H: 
ye gt Aer Arthur T. Boddington, 334 W. 14th St., New York oo gg send some of nearest Gcaler aad 
Our Underground Earth Closet 





sample name-p! so you can identify the 


means freedom from contaminated genuine \V a 


water supply. 
Im use nine years. It pays to look us up. 
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Geant” tienen es dice Stained CREO-DIPT Shingles HOUGH SHADE ConpORATION s 
Se ee . i To produce that Artistic Thatched Pffect. i sville, Wis. YL 
¢. i. STEPHENSON, Mfr. Write a Fe for Art Catalog. ae Mill Street Jane - o 80° 
20 Farrar St. _Lyan, Mass. | Standard Stained Shingle Co.,Dept.H,No.Tonawanda,N.Y. Ho asp maker of tho famous, Tae yr o,> 
centers and special end cords that Rs oS 
double their life. RS a} 
- This Vudor name-plate eS 9 2 
FOR SUBURBANITES mabe the gorse oe 
CF Dx, 
¥ &e? 
i HE I IFE OF Have been designed a So Po 
Sys * 
number of books in the yee A 
* . © Z 
practical series. Among oe Ss es 
f D ER them are: ~ ee 
aimee saieiea 
By J. FABRE. SUBURBAN GARDENS A Beautiful Illustrated Booklet, 
;, Ben iy J vay o Grace Tabor. Ideal plans “WHERE SUN DIALS ARE 
Autho of Social Pre in the Insect World. ce vwartems plots. Cor- | L MADE,”’ sent upon request. 
t/ ( pre aT 10 »f Fabre by ° . i i 
Be 1 an appr ciation of Fabs é b3 recting mistakes through D A Estimates furnished. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK “starting wrong.” Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 4 
Not since the advent of Maeterlinck has APPLE GROWING— E. B. MEYROWITZ, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York 
there been such a literary event in this THE NEW TEXT- | MC. Burritt. Includes Branches: New York, Minneapolis, 8t. Paul, London, Paris 
country.as the publication of the works of cots cecil kinds to raise. Location Kill Your Weeds 
this erudite scientist who writes like an es- ones of orchard, care of trees. ey your drives, walks, tennis courts, etc., disfigured 
sayist, and whom Maeterlinck himself calls Harvesting, marketing. oP per during “se ee arene Mu = oe 
—“one of the stories of the civilised world of + : ‘ ‘ é pense can be saved by using our guaranteed 
one of the glories of the civilized worl THE HORSE, His Breeding, Care and WEEDKILLE 
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. » Wife” B " e IPLIC - Of ( 0; existing weeds 
tions of my life. care. Specially devised for owners of one or —— an poockt of bilodian tahoe IR will be seut to any 
You may know nothir g about spiders and two horses. rrmd | 1. Sufficient for 4 aq. feet, $0.45 
may think you care nothing about them, PROFITABLE BREEDS OF POULTRY— Size 3. * “m* ~- t. 
but Fabre writes a story of the spider that ~ wr > GUARANTEED WEEDKILLER MFG, ©O.,, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
thril Mabini : A.S. Wheeler. Rhode Island Reds, Plymouth 
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Postage 15 cents extra, tons, etc. 1p - Op Powd er 
Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 cents 
Dodd, Mead & Company a copy. Postage extra 5 cents. Send for free 100 Ib. Bag, $3.00 
OUTING Handbook catalogue. I Tobacco Co.. 139 
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TIFFANY © STVDIOS I 





The TIFFANY STUDIOS are prepared to 
design and execute both simple and elab- 
orate Decorative Schemes and request an 
opportunity to consult those interested in 
Interior Decorations and Furnishings, _ in- 
cluding Cabinet Work, Furniture, Special 
Lighting Fixtures, Leaded Glass and ex- 
of imported Hangings. 
Special attention is directed to the advan- 
tages of Tiffany Rugs, which may be 
in any desired size, color or design. 


€ TIFFANY ® STYDIOS ag 


347-555 MADISON A OR45™ ST.NEW YORK CITY 
SHICAGO OFFICE.ORCHESTRA a 2 BOSTON OFFICE, LAWRENCE BVILDING ‘ 
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House & Garden for June 


Will be the big Annual Building Number—the special issue 


which covers the whole subject of Summer Homes 


Bungalows, Porches, Summer Furnishing, and many other house 
matters will be specially covered, and there will be the 
usual vital articles for the garden enthusiast 
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(Continued from page 440) 

The dining-room, with its ladder-back 
Chippendale chairs, has some perfect speci- 
mens of Georgian furniture. It has an 
old-world flavor with its portraits of an- 
cestors in their soft gold frames. The use 
of an old wash-hand stand for a serving 
table is suggested by the narrowness of it, 
but possibly it is part of an old sideboard 
cut down to fit the spot where it now 
stands. Old silver appeals to all of us, 
especially when it is so perfect in design 
as here. 

The bedroom with its dainty white 
striped paper is charming. A dainty flow- 
ered border reproduces the colors in the 
curtains, and the ladder-back Colonial 
chairs are just right in a bedroom of a 
house built in farmhouse type. 


How to Attract Martins and Other 
Birds 


Seventeen years ago, impelled by love 
of our native birds, I began to build 
houses for them on my grounds. I had 
made a study of birds as a boy, and felt 
that the little fellows should be encour- 
aged to come back to us; that we should 
do something for them to atone for our 
mistake in allowing the sparrow to mo- 
nopolize our gardens and our generous 
scraps of food. 

My first birdhouse was built to attract 
the purple martins. This was erected on 
my place at Kenmore Avenue, Chicago, 
which is in the heart of a district called 
“Flatville.” I had never seen martins in 
Chicago, but as a boy I had won them to 
a little house I built in the country. 

Two days after the new house went up 
in Flatville two martins came around and 
investigated it. They flew about the house 
all day, but evidently their requirements 
were not met, for they left and never re- 
turned. Something about the house made 
them timid. Several days later three more 
martins came, circled about, and finally 
went into the house. They also betrayed 
evidence of fear—and flew away. I 
climbed up to the house and tried to 
guess what it was that excited the birds’ 
distrust, but could not. Next day two 
more martins came and perched on the 
roof. English sparrows drove them away ; 
the sparrows found the house attractive 
and occupied it. No more martins that 
year. 

During the next winter I designed a 
house which the birds could enter on either 
side and go straight through. When the 
first martins came I saw that I had hit 
upon the right plan. They took up a 
lease. When a sparrow pursued them 
they dove into the house and immediately 
came out on the other side. The sparrow 
waited at the front door with the patience 
of stupidity. It was amusing to watch the 
little pirate’s face. JosepH H. Dopson. 
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Water-lilies 


hardy and tender, also Nelumbrium 
(Egyptian Lotus), should be planted 
this month. 


Hybrid-Tea Roses 


The most satisfactory of all roses to 
grow. Continuous flowering period 
from June until freezing weather. 
Strong pot-grown plants, 35c. and 5o0c. 
each. Unrivalled collection. See cata- 
logue. 


New Golden Myrtle 


(Vinca Minor Aurea, hardy) 


Awarded silver medal by the Newport 
Write for Pricen om Lots of ChuarterTTon wo = Carlo (R. I.) Horticultural Society. Grand 
OUTDOOR EXFRCISE + A 100 LB. BAG OF. PARLY-CROP ODORLESS é . 
FERTILIZER will produce © Lawn, and an “Wbundance of Fine for window-boxes, vases, etc, $2.00 
Vegetables, Flowers and . over a Plot of GOU8 to 7500 Square Feet | Sf 
ORDER AT ONCE—YOU NEED IT.NOW per aozen. 


A Copy ‘of our UNIQUE GARDEN AND PLANTING 
order for either of ouy products as 
Write for our latest Booklet “GARDEN CLUBS-— THE KITCHEN GARDEN the 
FLOWER GARDEN and the LAWN” by George T, Powell, Agricultural and 
3 Horticultura) | xpert 
CONSUMERS FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Longacre 


New York — Building, 42 Street & Broadway—Suite F 


DAR with an 
e 


WM. TRICKER 
ARLINGTON, N. J. 




















Strikes the keynote of comfort, service and 
artistic beauty in the well-appointed home 
Avoid the many cheap substitutes which are 
offered as genuine Willowcraft furniture 
Our free g offers 
165 splendid suggestions. 


The Willowcraft Shops 


catal 








Box C North Cambridge, Mass. 

















The Real Reason for Seeing America 


Is made convincingly clearin TRAVEL for May—our Special American Number. And 
not only the reason but one method of seeing the rest of the world will be demon- 


strated to you as soon as you open a copy of this “ 


25c a Copy 


magazine that takes you there.’ 


McBride, Nast & Co., Publishers 
Union Square, New York City 


$3.00 a Year 




















The Whittier Inn 


SEA GATE, NEW YORK HARBOR 








An Ideal Hotel Home for Summer 


Open from May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private park maintained by the local cottage community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby cottages to those who prefer them, service and 
privileges of the Inn being the same. Entire Cottages (Hotel Service included) 
may be leased for the season. 

A clean broad beach with ample bathing facilities, 
sailing. 

Private boat service to 
to Brooklyn. 

Telephone 


Tennis, baseball, rowing and 


and from New York City. Also frequent train service 


Garage 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes by Private Boat from New York 
IRates and Booklet on Application 
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Make the sunny rooms 
as cool and restful as the 
northern or vine-covered 
side of your house — put 


Burlington 
Venetian Blinds 


on your windows. You will 
be agreeably surprised at the 
results — comfort and cool 
restfulness wil! be yours. 


Burlington Venetian Blinds 
are easy to adjust. They can 
be regulated at an angle that 
will keep out the rays of a 
blistering hot sun, and at the 
same time you may enjoy the 
ventilation they afford, 

A house in the summer- 
time without Burlington 
Venetian Blinds is like a 
yard without trees. 


Write for 
Illustrated Book 


interesting story in pictures 
and words 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
355 Lake St., Burlington, Vt. 
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R GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. 
GANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE. MONTREAL 


greenhouse to build, before you build. 
Che after education doesn’t avail much 
when your money has been spent. 

There are certain plain, common- 
sense reasons why 
struction is superior for either small or 
large greenhouses and conservatories. 

\s a matter of pre-investment pre- 
caution, take the trouble to look into 
them. 

We will gladly send, at your sugges 
tion, a catalog, or a representative, or 
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I 
‘The Next Few Months 
' will be busy ones in the garden and about the 
' coun plac lowers will be blooming, vegetables 
‘oo tlong, the house will need its annual rejuve- 
! . ¥ 

/ nat to meet the different warm weather needs, 
' . . . 

‘+ and the whole mode of living of country dwellers 
' ‘ . . 

; I] ng l'‘o make all this pleasanter, easier and 
; ll more practical, fill out this coupon and mail 
' it to us with ¢§ ents 

' 

‘McBride, Nast & Co., Publishers 
' 

. Union Square, New York City 

' 
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There are ever so many 
different classes of lawns 


but the kind you need to 


LAWNS 


properly set off your home is one having that 
rich, emerald-green, velvety appearance which 
so many lawns of parks and larger estates have. 


Sects 


Lawn Grass Seeds 


They are the result of years of 
practical application to the average 

this country, being compe sed of 
in scientific mixtures 


The Thorburn Lawn Grass Seed 
Half Peck 
Per Peck 
Per Bushel of 1s lb 


will grow just such lawns. 
stant study and 
nditions existing 
very best seed 


‘er Pint +o .2)38 eee 
Per Quart . . . 25 
5¢ 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 E Barclay Street, - - New York 
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Cool, Easy IRONING 


Now is the one time that you will best ap- 
preciate the great amount of labor, time and 
health that the Simplex Ironer can save you. 
Think of doing 4 hours’ ironing in 
one hour without a red-hot stove to 
swelter you. 

No waste effort walk- 
ing back and forth with 
heavy flatirons. No back- 
ache, headache, aching 
limbs, no peevishness. 

You will appreciate the 
Simplex Ironer just as 
much in winter—it makes 
ironing so easy. 


SIMPLEX IRONER 


The Practical Household Machine 


It produces a most beautiful finish, superior to that of an 
expert hand laundress, besides insuring longer life to your 
Linens, Towels, Curtains, Underwear, Flat Pieces—in fact, 
80% of your entire ironing. No housewife having once used 
a Simplex would ever think of doing the ironing in any other 
way. Costs only 1 cent per hour to heat by gas or gasoline. 
Also heated by electricity. Takes up little room. Will last 
a lifetime. Any person can easily operate it. 


30 Days’ Free Trial Offer 


[ry the Simplex Ironer in your home for 30 days at our expense and be 
convinced. The price will be no consideration after you have once used it. 

We want to mail you our booklet “Ironing Hints” and catalogue. Just 
send in your address, 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE Co. 


503-168 N. Michigan Bivd. - - Chicago, Ill. 
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The Housewife 











Use Oxide of Zinc 
Paints 


‘THE MICROBE can’t stand Washing. 


Keep your walls free from microbes 
and your family free from disease by paint- 


ing with Flat Washable Interior Finishes. 


These finishes are made durable and 
sanitary with Oxide of Zinc. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 


We do not make paint. 
A list of paint manufactur- 
ers of Washable Wall Fin- 


ishes free on request. 















Sleep in 
Comfort on 


Hot, Sultry Nights 


Your porch, protected by 
Vudor Shades, can be transformed 
into cool, comfortable sleeping quar- 
ters for the summer. 


Y); de Porch 
UAOP Shades 
will make it as secluded as your own bedroom. During 
the day they keep out the hot sun and let in all the light 
and air you want. You can see out, but no one can see in. 

You will not be satisfied with any other than Vudors after 
you’ve examined them. Vudors are proof against sun and rain. 
The light, strong, wooden strips are lock-stitched together with 
heavy, rot-proof seine twine (the same as in fish nets), which keeps the 
strips from slipping out at the edges and breaking. The raising cords 
of Vudor Shades will not annoy you by curling up and sticking in the 
pulleys. Vudor Shades are very attractive, for they are indelibly stained 
(not painted nor dipped) in colors to harmonize with your house. 


Mail the Coupon for Our Free Booklet 


illustrating Vudor Porch Shades and Hammocks. We send 
name of nearest Vudor dealer and sample name-plate so 
you may identify the genuine Vudor. 


HOUGH SHADE CORP., 261 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


We are makers of the famous Vudor Hammocks 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products 


Our Nursery consists of 300 acres of highly cultivated land and a large area cov- 
ered with Greenhouses and Storehouses in which we are growing Nursery 
and Greenhouse Products for every place and purpose. 





The Following Plants for Interior and Exterior Decoration Are Among Our Specialties 


ROSES. Pot-grown. We have several thou. EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND PINES. 


sand Rose Plants that will bloom this year 


RHODODENDRONS. Many thousands of 
acclimated plants in hardy English and 
American varieties are growing in our 
Nursery. 


HARDY OLD-FASHIONED PLANTS. We 
grow thousands of rare, new and old-fash- 
jioned kinds, including Peonies and Iris in 
a large variety. 

PALMS AND DECORATIVE PLANTS. We 
have several acres of Greenhouses in which 
we grow Palms, Ferns and a large collec 
tion of Plants for Interior and Wxterior 
decorations. 

BAY TREES. We are headquarters for 
them. We carry, at all times, hundreds, 
and oftentimes during the year, several 
thousands may be seen in our Nursery. 


Many acres of our Nursery are devoted to 
their cultivation. 


BOXWOOD, Everybody loves the aroma 


of old-fashioned Boxweod. We grow thou- 
sands in many shapes and sizes, 
ENGLISH IVY. We grow many thousand 
in trained forms and ordinary plants from 
two to eight feet tall, all in pots. 
BEDDING PLANTS. We grow many thon- 
cones of Bedding Plants in all the popular 
c<inds. 


LAWN GRASS SEED. Our Rutherford 
Park Lawn Mixture has given satisfaction 
every where. 


PLANT TUBS, Window Boxes and ENG- 





LISH GARDEN FURNITURE. We manu- 
HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING facture all shapes and sizes. 
VINES. We have them in pots for every STRAWBERRIES. Potted and field grown 
place and purpose. in all the leading varieties, 

OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE NO. 40 DE- 
SCRIBES OUR PRODUCT. Will be mailed upon request. 

THE PROPER WAY to buy is to see the material growing. We 
shall gladly give our time and attention to all intending purchasers 
visiting our Nursery and invite everybody interested in improving 
their grounds to visit us. 

VISITORS take Erie Railroad to Carlton Hill, second stop on 
Main Line; 3 minutes’ walk to Nursery. 


OUR LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT —Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens 
Everywhere With Our World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products. 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters. Rutherford, New Jersey 
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The 

Yachtsman 

will find unlimited op- 
portunity to indulge in 


his favorite pastime and 


sheltered anchorage for Gdqemon t tate 
At Scarsdale Station 





~.. yachts of any size at 


GREAT NECK € renwol de conc scarp 


Little Neck Bay provides a natural course for motor boat and yacht racing- 
Cruising on Long Island Sound is a favorite diversion. The Casino on the 
shore front commands a view of the entire bay, and an ideal bathing beach 
slopes gently from high bluffs. 


ideal realization of out-of-town living 
or delightful all year residence ; 
‘commanding outlooks, healthful atmosphere 
All improvements, half bour electric trains 








Those who prefer country sports can satisfy every preference at nearby country and golf 
clubs, and on superb automobile roads. Add to these pleasures, modern conveniences, ac- 


cessibility and surroundings of unusual charm. The result is a community of immediate : 
appeal to the man in com! wrtable circumstances A purely home town with unusual ad- 
¥ : ; ¥ vantages. Handsome residences; charm- 
ing environment; no manufacturing; con- 
veniently located—midway between New 
York and Philadelphia, with express train 
Booklet K describing GRENWOLDE’S many advantages for out-of town residence purposes, floor plans of service. 

houses and directions for reaching the property sent promptly on request. Rentals $300 to $6000 a year. Completely 


The houses now building (Edward King, Architect) are full of the charming diversity that characterizes old 


English rural architecture. Interior arrangements are notable for comfort and convenience. Desired changes 
in plan can still be made 


furnished homes also for rent. 

NEW YORK CITY TELEPHONE ho propertie 5 im ot le! localities fOr Sale r 

pee rirtHavenue PAUL V. SHIELDS ez mabison SQUARE ent, furnished or unfurnished. 

WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 























To Build Beautifully You Should Have These Books 






























More than three bundred illustrations and plans of artistic and comfortable 
homes of practically every size and style. Innumerable valuable sugges : zi ———s 
tlons and ideas. af: >, £254 
MODERN DWELLINGS—@ x 12 in. 206 Dus. BOTH Ce >? 
(2,500 to $50,000) with Plans.......... $1.50| BOOKS re ee es 
AMERICAN HO — 150 —wereerene “ - — 
(2,000 to $10,000) wie Plans. SPE APE ued 2 00 f ieee =F AYMOND B. THOMPSON US 
These f the Fwony - f . ESTER MONTGOMERY L 
GEORGIAN, COLONIAL. ENGLISH, BUNGALOW. ‘ETC. ; ‘ - ‘ 
BARBER & RYNO For those who are Planni to Build Select Country Places ) 
Geo. F. Barber & Co Architects, KNOXVILLE, TENN. and Superb Waterfronts ) 


jb At Greenwich, Conn. & 
Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Building x 





“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A Most Complete and Handsomely Illustrated Book Designed to 
Selve Your Building Proposition. 9%x12 inches, 150 Stustretions. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Arch- 


’ Tr itecture, General specihcations, interior suggestions and practical information. Esti 
—L a — mates of cost Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with all di- 
——— 


ig ose mensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected Are You Looking for a 











Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $1 50 Prepaid. 
WILLIAM D. DEWSNAP, Architect 150 stoanans Street, New York City 


a || Coumiry France! 


Have You a Place for Sale? 


If you are seeking for, or wish to 
dispose of, any particular kind of 
a place—an inexpensive rural prop 
erty within reasonable distance of a 
city, a suburban house and plot, a 
summer house in the mountains or 
at the seashore, or a farm adapted 
to the raising of any special prod- 
uct—the Real Estate Bureau will 
help you without any charge for its 
services. 

Right in Every Particular In writing state in as much detail as 
Design Location Construction Prices and Terms ern dl pcdl-mecdelbys reste 
















at Sands Point. Long Island just what you have, and address the 
rr shove Hons th Garage at r houses just completed In locality, unsurpassed for views, surround Manager of The 
ings and all apt date features. R 1 E t t B 
Private Beach a Boat House at Pier ea state ureau 
Also plots on and overlooking the water. 
Write o all for particulars which will give you details of the highest class and most satisfactory prop H Oo U S : . ” . . i mr . 
a anes om Union Square ew York 
rBL. BRYANT Seo S. OSGOOD PELL & CO. 542 STH AVE., N. Y. ~ 
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The Forests of New York Threat- 
ened By the Brown-Tail and 
Gipsy Moth 

OR several years Massachusetts has 
been spending large sums of money 
in fighting the Brown-tail and Gipsy 
Moths. These insects have spread west- 
ward in their devastating course and are 
now reported from a point not far distant 
from the eastern boundary of New York. 
In February a Conference was called in 
Boston by the State Forester of Massa- 
chusetts for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether not only those actually engaged in 
the fight with the Gipsy and Brown-tail 
Moths, but those who are sure to be con- 
cerned in the near future. The New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University is investigating the work of 
these insects and Dr. M. W. Blackman, 
forest Entomologist of the College, was 
its representative in the Conference in 
Boston and is ready to take up the fight 
against these insects when they appear in 
this State. 

Interesting facts were brought out at 
this Conference as to the spread of the 
Gipsy Moth. It is very certain that New 
York and other States about Mass- 
achusetts will soon be reached by these 
destructive insects and that unless more 
effective means are taken they will destroy 
not only forest trees but shade and orna- 
mental trees over large sections of the 
State. As shade tree pests these insects 
can be controlled by spraying and destroy- 
ing egg clusters but these methods are 
used only at considerable expense and 
must be continued indefinitely. It seems 
probable that as soon as the parasites and 
diseases introduced from abroad which 
work upon and destroy these insects have 
become fairly established that they will 
aid man greatly against future serious 
outbreaks. 

The Gipsy Moth problem of the future 
in the State of New York is a Forestry 
problem as the insect cannot be fought in 
the forest by spraying but must be con- 
trolled and eventually eliminated by proper 
methods of forest management. Certain 
trees such as the oak, willow and birch are 
apparently more favorable and often seem 
necessary for the development of the cater- 
pillars of the moths. Methods of forest 
management can be used which will re- 
move these trees from the forest and thus 
destroy the most favored food of the pests. 
With these methods of proper forest man- 
agement must go strict quarantine against 
lumber, cordwood and nursery products 
shipped in from infested areas. Some ef- 
fort has been made to establish a “dead 
line” to prevent further spread of the in- 
sect. A zone of timber consisting largely 
of white pine and other evergreens is 
selected and all hardwoods or broadleaf 
growth removed. As the insects are un- 
able to complete their life history on the 
pines, they are checked and it may be pos- 
sible to prevent their spreading northward 
into the Adirondacks, or into the Catskills, 
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- Your Decorating and - 


e Furnishing Problems e 


4O many inquiries have been received in 
HOUSE & GARDEN seeking hints and 
x} advice for the decorating and furnishing of 

houses that some time ago we made the ex- 
periment of organizing this work into a special de- 
partment. It has proved itself worth while by our 
final test — the satisfaction of our subscribers. 
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We wish to call your attention to the fact that 
we are prepared to attack the problems that bother 
you in the decorating and furnishing of your home. 
We invite you to solicit our services. The perplexi- 
ties of furniture arrangement, and style; the proper 
treatment of walls; woodwork, floor coverings, 
lighting fixtures, and hangings appropriate to your 
need — these are the special fields in which we are 
prepared to give advice. Harmonious schemes in 
all possible completeness will be submitted. Where- 
ever possible samples of the materials recommended 
will accompany the plans suggested. 


We wish to assist those living far away from the 
great shopping centers to get ideas of the new and 
interesting things that are constantly appearing in 
the beautiful shops of this city. 
the world pour their products into this metropolis, 
perhaps HOUSE & GARDEN can show you the 
way through the maze of good things to the very 
one article your imagination has been seeking. 

We hope in this way to give auxiliary information to that 
contained in the magazine — and to help practically those 
whom we have directed through our columns. 

Requests for any information should be accompanied by 
return postage. The case should be stated as clearly and 
tersely as possible, giving enough data to make the require- 
ments of the situation evident. 


HOUSE & GARDEN DECORATIVE DEPT. 
McBride, Nast & Co., 31 EK. 17th St., New York City 


All the artizans of: 
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through the maintenance of such zones of 
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POULTRY DEPARTMENT coniferous growth. In the caterpillar 
stage the two moths do the greatest 


damage and the greatest spread of the 
G. D.TII I EY insect occurs at this time. They are often 




















Naturalist blown long distances by the wind or car- 
ares ried by automobiles and other vehicles and 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheas- much can be done in preventing this kind 
ants, Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, of distribution by keeping the road-side 

Ornamental Ducks and Geese, listricts fre ‘the erpillars 
Flamingoes, Game and Cage Birds districts free of the caterpillars through 
spraying and the removal of their favored 

“Everything in the bird line from a food plants. 

ee) Canary to an Ostrich’”’ The outbreak of the Gipsy Moth in this 
— ' I am the oldest established and largest exclusive State in the summer of 1912 was not ex- 
I Se le ee wae eS Sate ood have oa tensive and by prompt measures such as 
TRY the removal of infested trees, spraying, 
G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut etc., the colony was destroyed. It is en- 
; tirely possible, however, that there may be 
The Best Layers . . other cae established colonies in pas Av 


Are the Best Payers districts near the Catskills or Adirondacks. 

Te be good layers and good hat hers your 
hens must be healthy Feed them on Victoria 
Peultry Feed, the premier food of the world 
and you will have hardy, active fowls good 
layers and sturdy breeders. In season and out 
of seasen your hens will fill the egg basket. 

Manufactured by 
Spillers and Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 


send fer Sample and Victoria Poultry Book. 


A Combination Drinking Pan and 
H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Grit Box 




















Importers . ete., and all kinds of birds and animals. HERE are a great many kinds of 
128 Water Street New York City WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist drinking fountains and pans being 
Dept. Y. Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 











used by poultry keepers. Some are useful, 
but not convenient; some are useful in 


M my L E ie R oO F T S. ihe R H O D E | S L A N D R E D S summer, but not in winter, while some are 






























to make rs young birds hatched since January e selling choice young breed both. ° . ° “1 599 

ng ens ab it ten months ol Lat er eatly reduced prices, viz.: $1.50, ~ and $3 a . according t » qual ty de sired. . W hat is. the best drinking utensil! 
se ty breeding stock should avail himesif of this Ofer within the next two weeks oa _ is like “Which is the best breed of 
EGGS for/SALE frem Choice Exhibition Matings—$30. and $15. per setting. Send for Circular chickens.” It depends altogether on the in- 
MAPLECROFT FARMS Pawling. N. Y. clination of the user or breeder. Neverthe- 
less a practical suggestion is a great help 

} KENNEL DEPARTMENT | | to many poultry raisers, 
isac ination drinking pan and 
Pan Stan Po BEAU foe earn ooo ren wd 
ild’s LUFFY KITTENS FOR SALE gril ox wiicn mave bunt a 1 

tee yt yee Short-haired Domestic, Rare Manz- myself and which has proved both prac- 


beired and pedigreed Persiane” ies; | tical and convenient. The pan is made 
boarding piace for Oats, Dogs and winnel t j Se » Son. 
Sitcat Vetednerten wan | of galvanized sheet iron and is three in 


tort beautifully filustrated Catalogue | ches deep, three inches longer and three 


ideal playmate. Makes 
y the child strong and of 
robust health. Inexpensive 
to buy and keep. Highest 
types here Complete outfits. and Sales lists. . t 
Batire entiofaction. Write BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY, inches wider at the top than at the bottom. 

BELLE MEADE FARM ‘ Oradell, N. J. This gives it a slope which makes it pos- 


x alles ccarenaixs sible, if you wish to dump the pan when 

















- aaAanene Single Comb Buff Leghorns =. Boral it is frozen, to do so easily with a few raps 
+ toe ay seca Nae the leading on the ground, The pan is made of suffi- 

Great Dane Dogs dara etude cient size so that when kept about half 

Some Choice Stock for Sale full it will hold enough water for ordinary 

New illustrated catalogue free. Desk M. use; and when it freezes overnight, you 

ROYAL FARMS Little Silver, N. J. can fill it about three-fourths full with 





boiling water in the morning, which will 


THE BEST DOG make the water about right for the flock 


when they are turned into the scratching 





for a companion or watchd 





is the Collie. > 
Alert, intelligent, faithful, a2 pen. 
, meets ooll'ze requirement. oe pave some The frame should be hung so that the 
ne specimens to sell at low prices n . : : 
“Training the Collie,” price one. We are A A... A. bottom of the grit box is a convenient 


Gne cogs. height for the fowls. The pan is placed 
FRANK R. CLARK, Sunnybrae Kennels, Bloomington, Ills. upon the top or table part of the frame 


om AIRDALE TERRIERS | 2" will be above all possible chance of 
The te fetal cee nd 804 and companion litter being scratched into the water. The 























HIS celebrated English Dog Food, now 
being used exclusively in the leading 


kennels of the country, is a clean food made York Boston, Pi Pletsbuss. Chiones. fowls soon learn to fly upon the perch and 
to nourish and arcing else. It is composed a « =a Gees drink the clean, fresh water, whenever 
of fine beef and the highest grade of ma- soetoe "Red = U they desire 
terials throughout and absolutely free from Fee sit The greatest living sire. . ote 


Sisueteheenenantataien testa The grit is always in sight, for it grad- 

ELMHURST FARM KENNELS ually works down as the trough becomes 

oe MO. | empty. A small screen, either of wire or 

Porto Rican Spaniel light wood, can be placed over the trough 

at an angle to keep the hens from throw- 

- ame end fawn; weight, 14 Ie. ing the grit with a sweep of the bill upon 

ure, old Spanish breed. Very : : : 

active and graceful. @s3 aad wo. the ground, which is so common with 

them, as they seem to hunt for some par- 
Fred E. Underwood | ticular piece to suit their fancy. 

Jamestown, New York The reservoir of the grit box can be 
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chemicals and appetizing spices. Your dog 
will eat it readily, either dry or moistened 
with hot water, soup or gravy. 


Manufactured by 
Spillers & Bakers, Lid., Cardiff, England 
Send for Sample and Booklet No. 10) 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO, 


IMPORTERS 
128 Water Street New York 
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easily filled at the top, which is open be- 
neath the table which holds the water pan. 
This table is also covered with a light lid 
to keep out the dirt from the grit. 
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The water pan is out of the way of the 
scratching fowls 


which the pan rests 
side pieces upon which 
the cross slats are nailed, fit just on the 
outside of the top of the grit reservoir, 
making the slats lie flush upon said top. 
The frames can be easily hung on screw- 
eyes on each side of the frame placed 
over two screw hooks. The woodwork 
can be easily made by anyone handy with 
a hammer and saw, and odds and ends of 
lumber serve as material. It costs very 
little and makes a very serviceable water- 
ing device, 


The table upon 
is made so that the 


A. E. 
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Book Reviews 


Poultry Foods and Feeding. By Duncan 
Forbes Laurie. Cassell & Co., Ltd., 
$1 net. 

This book on poultry feeding, which 
aims to be a practical guide for the aver- 
age reader, while comprehensive enough 
to include all important points, ought to 
prove itself valuable to the beginner in 
poultry raising, and contains many sug- 
gestions that might be adopted by any- 
body who is interested in this occupation. 
The author, who is poultry expert and 
lecturer to the South Australian Govern- 
ment, has written several other books on 
poultry, but none on the important matter 
of food selection, which is here consid- 
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VOGUE 


JUNE 


Wherever you go this Sum- 
mer, see to 1t that your Vogue 
goes along with you. 


e 





el 
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If you go where society goes, 
you will certainly need V ogue. 


If, on the other hand, it 1s 
your plan to rest awhile in 
some quiet spot, Vogue 1s ex- 
actly the one connecting link 
that you will want most to 


maintain. 





Summer Fashions Number—now on sale. This is one of Vogue’s four 
annual Fashion “specials’’—a complete authoritative review of the best 
features of the new Summer Mode. 


Here you will find the filmy diaphanous gowns of midsummer—the 
simple little waists and tub frocks for informal country wear—the cor- 
rect hats, shoes, coats, gloves and accessories for every occasion during 
the Vacation season. Don’t plan your Summer wardrobe without it. 


European and Travel Number—ready June 9th. This Vogue with 
its fashion postscript from Paris presents everything a traveler needs to 
make life comfortable in train, steamer and hotel, including some of the 
newest conveniences in traveling clothes and luggage. 

Here, also, in this June 15th Vogue are suggestions as to the smartest 
shops of Europe and the way Americans may best utilize them. And 
some helpful advice on planning an original European itinerary. Don’t 
plan a trip abroad without it. Ask your newsdealer to save both these 
numbers for you. 


25 Cents a Copy. 
Twice a Month. 


$4.00 a Year. 
24 Numbers. 


Condé Nast, 
443 Fourth 


Publisher, 


Avenue, New York. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


of HOUSE & GARDEN, published monthly at New York, N. Y., required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 
The Editor is Henry H. Saylor; Post-office Address, 31 East 17th St., New York. 
The ee | Editor is Wm. A. Vollmer; Post-office Address, 31 East 17th St., New York. 
Publisher: McBride, Nast & Company; Post-office Address, 31 East 17th St., New York. 
Owners: McBride, Nast & Company, a corporation. 
Names and addresses of stockholders holding one per cent. or more of total amount of stock: 
Robert M. McBride, 31 East 17th St., New York. 
Condé Nast, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding one per cent. or more of total amount cf 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 
Harris-Dibble Company, 71 West 23rd St., New York. 
Architectural Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This statement is signed by Henry H. Saylor, Editor, for McBride, Nast & Co. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
i : Joun_ T. Exsroap, 
Notary Public New York County, No. 8 
March 2oth, 1913. 
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DO YOU WISH 
THIS PORTFOLIO 


FREE? 


6 &, Portfolio contains beauti- 
ful plates, many of which are 
in colors, showing interiors and ex- 
teriors, and descriptions of houses, living-rooms, dining-room, bedrooms, halls, 
kitchen A complete practical description goes with each picture. 


We want you to become acquainted with THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


a monthly 


’ , , 
man cl 


magazine devoted exclusively to good taste in the home. 
is full of practi 


ing, Decorating 
and modest taste 


Each issue 
al helps and invaluable suggestions on House Building, Furnish- 
and Gardening that will appeal to people of moderate income 

It gives you each month by word and picture practical ideas 
of the best authorities on planning the home and every feature of making its con- 
tents and surroundings beautiful. Beauty depends on taste—not cost. Write 
your problems, describe your home, and your questions will be answered by our 


experts free of charge. This offer is open to all subscribers to Tue House 
BEAUTIFUI 





HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

Che regular subscription price is $3.00 per year, but to introduce the maga- 
zine to new readers we will send you THe House Beautirut for three months, 
beginning with the current issue, and make you a present of this beautiful Port- 
folio of House Building, Furnishing and Decorating—all for soc. 

Simply write your name and address on the coupon below and mail today 
with fifty cents in stamps, at our risk. Surely it is worth this small sum to get 
ideas from hundreds of dsitinctive homes and gardens, which can be applied to 
making yours more beautiful and livable. 





Cue House Beautirut 
315 Fourth Avenue, New 
Enclosed 
months, « 


York City 


for which please enter my subscription for three 
ommencing with the current issue, and send me free of charge, prepaid, 


find fifty cents, 





Phe House Beautiful Portfolio of House Building, Furnishing and Decorating. 
Name City 

Street State iieeveak Re ee ee 
G 



















SYRACUSE CHINA 





Where luxury and necessity are 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 


BOOKLET FREE—'‘'Modern Bathrooms of Character.’’ 


ered thoroughly. Not only are directions 
given for feeding so as to win the best 
immediate results, but feeding for the fu- 
ture is considered and for an ultimate de- 
velopment that will require several gen- 
erations of poultry to complete. The sec- 
ond part of the book, which is more scien- 
tific than the first part and intended for 
those who intend to go more deeply into 
the subject, discusses the chemical prob- 
lems and more technical matters concern- 
ing poultry foods. 





“What is a Dry-fly?” These are the 
opening words of Mr. Emlyn M. Gill's 
book entitled “Practical Dry-fly Fishing” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25), in which 
the author gives a very thorough answer 
to the question. 

Dry-fly fishing was developed in Eng- 
land for use on slow, clear, placid streams, 
so that it is not surprising that until re- 
cently only a few Americans had used 
these methods, which in brief are designed 
to deceive the fish by artificial flies made in 
such a way that when cast they will float 
on the surface like the real insect. 

Mr. Gill shows that this method can be 
used with equal success on the more tur- 
bulent streams of America. He contrasts 
the difference between English and Amer- 
ican methods, which is largely due to the 
different characters of the streams. Many 
instances are quoted in which the dry-fly 
proved successful where the wet-fly had 
failed. 

The choice of tackle is very thoroughly 
dealt with ; and a chapter is devoted to the 
artificial fly and the living ephemeridae. 
An appendix is given showing the equip- 
ment for a dry-fly angler. 





Royal Gardens. 
London: 
$5 net. 

We look to England as the origin of 
our gardening knowledge, and it is inter- 
esting historically to know of the old gar- 
dens that existed centuries previous to the 

Declaration of Independence. 

“Royal Gardens” is a large work, care- 
fully illustrated in water color by its 
author, showing what has been accom- 


By Cyril Ward, B. A. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 





plished in the royal houses of England. 
It takes up nine such places, including the 
Norman Tower Garden at Windsor Castle, 
Hampton Court, Holyrood Palace and 
others equally interesting. An historical 
description is given of each place and of 
the garden, which is accompanied by il- 
luminating remarks by the head gardener 
on the gardens in his charge. The col- 
ored illustrations are arranged after an 
interesting scheme, in that the gardens 


combined in table service. Write 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sauitary Pottery in the 
1.8 
ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. ' . 


Trentor. New Jersey. 














. Choicest Bulbs Grown in Holland 
Imported for YOU 


We import the finest bulbs grown—sound, large, and full of vitality. 
Che bulbs come from Holland’s quality bulb fields, and are offered at 
prices usually paid for ordinary stock. Don't buy elsewhere until you’ve 
heard our story. Send for Catalog Now—as all orders must be on hand 
by July ist for Fall delivery. 

















ima nals were painted at different seasons of the 
QUALITY BULB CO., roe i year, and now are placed so as to show a 
825 C of C Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. ATALOG od a “a ‘ , 
sequence of English bloom from spring to 
In writing advertisers please mention House & GARDEN. 
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fall. The book concludes with a chapter 
of notes on garden design. 


Spices and How To Know Them. | 
W. M. Gibbs. 

This book is devoted to a detailed de- 
scription of spices and how they grow. 
The chapter on Adulteration is very thor- 
ough, giving illustrations of adulterated 
and unadulterated spices as seen under 


= 


the microscope, which should enable the 
dealer to detect adulteration. 

Numerous illustrations and _ colored 
plates. together with two maps, accompany 
the t 
Be Prepared. By A. W. Dimock.  Illus- 


New York: 
stokes Company. 

Any book that adds interest to the boy 
scout movement is a factor for good today, 
and Mr. Dimock’s book is excellent in 
many other respects also. His boys are 
unlike the brawny and invincible type that 
has become so common and wearisome— 
they are just true boys whose love of ad- 
venture leads them through some thrilling 
experiences in the Florida swamps, of 
which Mr. Dimock writes so easily. To 
be sure, they exhibit a remarkable amount 
of skill and information—they can kindle 
fires without matches, shoot game with 
the bow and arrow and find their way 
through the wilderness by a combination 
of sagacity and boy scout training, but 
what would a boy’s book be if it did not 
contain something for the youngsters to 
live up to?) Mr? Dimock has not carried 
his glorification too far, but has portrayed 
a couple of human boys with whom it 


Frederick A. 


trated. 


would be a pleasure to go scouting—even 

in llorida swamps. 

How to Grow 100 BuSHELS OF CoRN 
PER ACRE ON Worn Sort. By William 
C, Smith. 8 vo. Illustrated. 188 pp. 
Second edition. Cincinnati: Stewart & 
Kidd Co. $1.25 net. 

The subjects of soils, their weaknesses 


and their strengths are carefully treated 
in this excellent little book. Mistaken 
ideas regard to fertilization, cultivation 
and harvesting are exposed and corrected 
in a manner at once concise and thorough. 

It will open the eves of the average 
farmer and home gardener to read Mr. 
Smith's experiences with various soil-cov- 
ering crops and other methods of increas- 
ing the productiveness of the land. While 
evidently intended primarily for the pro- 
fessional farmer, there is much informa- 
tion in the book which may be adapted to 
the needs of the owner of a small country 
plac 
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RECLAIMING THE 


OLD HOUSI 


to come along and 
cheerful homes; 





graphs, plans and diagrams. 
made and decorated by Mr. Hooper himself. 


The Dutch Colonial House 


By Aymear Embury, II 


Mr. Embury has based most of his own 
well-known designs on the flexible style 
that was evolved by the old Dutch settlers 
through New Jersey, Long Island and the 
upper reaches of the Hudson. He contends 
that this Dutch Colonial—or gambrel roof 
—type of house is the most logical solution 
of the ancient problem of securing, at a 
minimum cost, an attractive house with a 
free sweep of air and light and plenty of 
room. 


Modern Farm Buildings 


kinds. 


ice house, dairy, garage and all the rest. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOME BUILDER 
Reclaiming the Old House 


All through this country—especially the 
New England States—there are scores of 
rambling old houses which, abandoned by 
the unknowing, are merely waiting for you 


homes 
thing of the atmosphere of other days. 
Mr. Hooper not only tells you how to find 
and choose your old house, but how to 
reclaim it and retain that age-old feeling 
of cheer and comfort. 


His suggestions are supported by an abundance of splendid photo- By 
It is a remarkable book, beautifully 


Illustrated, $2.50 net; postage 20 cents. 


As with the preceding volumes of The Country House Library, 
there are many illustrations from photographs and floor plans. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net; postage 20 cents. 


Mr. Hopkins is known throughout this country and abroad as an 
architect who has specialized in stables and farm buildings of all 
In his many years of active practice he has developed a 
knowledge of methods, materials and design that is unrivaled; and 
best of all, Mr. Hopkins has put most of this knowledge into a book. 
Photographs and diagrams illustrate practically every detail, and it 
is astonishing to find to what extent modern scientific methods have 
revolutionized the art of building the hay barn, stable, sheep fold, 


Illustrated. $3.00 net; postage 20 cents. 


Standard Books 
for Home Makers 


Bungalows 


By Chas. Edw. Hooper By Henry H. Saylor. Il- 


lustrated, $2.00 net; post- 
age 20 cents. 


The Half-timber House 


By Allen W,. Jackson. Il- 
lustrated, $2.00 net; post 
age, 20 cents. 


Concrete and Stucco Houses 
By Oswald C. Hering. U1 


lustrated, $2.00 net; post- 
age 20 cents. 


turn them into great 
that hold some- 


Architectural Styles 

for Country Houses 
Henry H. Saylor Il 
lustrated, $2.00 net; post- 
age 20 cents. 

Distinctive Homes 

of Moderate Cost 


Edited by Henry H. Saylor. 
lllustrated, $2.00 net; post- 
age 30 cents. 


DUTCH COLONIAL 
HOUSE 


A Book of House Plans 


By W. H. Butterfield and 
H. W. Tuttle. Illustrated, 
$2.00 net; postage 20 cents. 
Inexpensive Homes 

of Individuality 
Introduction by Frank 
Miles Day. Illustrated, 75 
cents net; postage 8 cents. 
Furnishing the Home of 
Good Taste 

By Lucy Abbot Throop. 
Ullustrated, $2.00 net; post- 
age 20 cents. 

A Book of Distinctive 
Interiors 

Edited by William A. 


Vollmer. Illustrated, $1.00 
het; postage i4 cents. 


The Furniture Designs of 


ai: 





By Alfred Hopkins 


Chippendale, Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton 

lllustrated. Royal Ato, 
$15.00 net; postage 50 
cents. 

Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain 


By Arthur Hayden. 
trated in color and 
tone, $15.00 net; 
age 50 cents. 


Illus- 
half 
express 





Flower Gardening 
By H. S. Adams 


The latest, the most complete, the 
most authoritative book on growing 
flowers. Covers the whole subject in_an 


inspiring and practical manner. The 

vast fund of up-to-date and hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial increases the timely value of the book. JIlilus 
trated. $1.25 net; postage toc. 


Lilies 
By H. S. Adams 


The last word on the lily—showing its classifica- 
tion, the peculiarities of varieties, and its culture 
indoors and in the gaiden. Should be in the library 
of every amateur and professional gardener. J[lIlus- 
trated. $1.00 net; postage ioc. 


The Gardener and the Cook 


By Lucy H. Yates 


Wishing to keep a constant supply of fresh vege- 
tables upon the table and to grow those that were 
the most tasty, the author of this book enlisted the 
co-operation of a clever cook and a capable gardener 
and gives the reader the fruit of her experience. The 
book tells what vegetables and fruits are profitable to 
grow, and tells how to transform them into delicious 
courses, tempting salads, preserves and jellies. Jilus- 
trated, $1.25 net; postage 15¢. 








Your bookseller can supply you 
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BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN ENTHUSIAST 


Old-fashioned Gardening 
By Grace Tabor 


The old gardens of Virginia, the prim 
New England dooryards, the Dutch 
housewives’ gardens of New Amster 
dam, Spanish influences in the Sout 
west—these are among the subjects treated. Besides, 
the book tells how to make gardens to-day that wil 


be in keeping with the houses that have come down 
Illustrated. $2.00 net; postage 16c. 


from the past. 
The Book of Annuals 


By H. H. Saylor 


Fifty of the most dependable annual flowering 
plants are in full-page photographic reproductions, 
and opposite each are all the details a gardener wants 
to know about the plants and their culture. Jilus- 
trated. $1.20 net; postage ioc. 


Let’s Make a Flower Garden 


By Hanna Rion 


Here is the most charming book on gardening ever 
written—a broad statement, but you will agree with 
it after you have read it. It makes your hands 
fairly itch for a spade and a packet of seeds. This 
book is beautifully made, on tinted paper with illus- 
trations from photographs in sepia, and it is d 
rated by Prauk VerBeck. Jilustrated, 


$1.35 net; 
postage 14¢c. 


Send for complete catalogue of our books 


eco- * 
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Are You Reading This by 
ELECTRIC LIGHT? 


[here is no reason why you should not be—no reason why your 
home should not be equipped with electricity, regardless of how 
far out in a the country it is situated, 


Electric light has been made possible, in its most convenient form, 
for every country house, by the individual Electric Lighting . 
Plant This consists of a small gas engine, a dynamo, a switch- | 


ard, necessary wiring and a storage battery called 


» Chloride Fccumulator’ 


The **Cbloride Accumulator ’’ is to an individual Electric Light- 
Plant exactly what a reservoir is to a water system. It stores up 
the electr city generated | 





by the dynamo and holds it until light is 





needed \ll you need do is to run your engine for a few hours occa- 
sionally; and the battery will then store up enough electricity to 
furnish light over an extended period. Light, too, that is at the com- 
mand of your hand on a switch exactly as though it were supplied 
by a big city Lighting Station 

Our book, “Country Home Electric Lighting Plants,” tells the full 


story of the Individual Electric Lighting Plant. Write for it to our 


nearest sales office. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


1888 Philadelphia, Pa, 1913 


New York Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Detroit 
Boston St. Louls Denver San Francisco Atlanta Seattle Toronto 
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\ real Dutch Bulb Catalog issued by 
largest growers of high quality 

lutch Bulbs in Holland 
Tells all about Dutch Bulbs shows 
iff vtween the big, flabby 








wl lisappoint, and our big, 
i bulbs, which give largest and best 
lells how to be sure you are getting 
e best of Dutch Bulbs solid, spot- 
full of vitality, true to name and 
r. Tells how to force bulbs; names 

est varieties for each purpose 
sts the latest successful Dutch in- 
troductions in tanips, hyacinths, nar- 
crocus, etc ates clearly the 

price of each 4 even variety. 


Bulbs delivered to your “nate or railroad 
station in original Dutch packages 








et cata OR at once. 
Order now Dutch Bulbs for Fall planting 
By our plas ur order is transmitted to Holland, packed right at our 
nurseries and sined here ready t ! oa on »> you in ample time, This ENC NG G IN POPUL 
ssures you nest qualit } lb true ?t size, name and color it is on this F I A A AR 
basis that our bra es have been suck esstully « stablished in eve ry leading The fad for tearing down fences and obliterating all division lines seems to have 
intry run its course. Property holders now demand some protection and privacy. It = 
het at of . Pose ne to tl sock 0% . ly ov 11... also true that the only way to get the average individual to walk on the walk, 
oS SS ORR it Us es e all mpare results on W. & K. Bulbs to make it impossible for him to cut across the lawn 
with any others we ar rders thereafter The great popularity of Excelsior ‘‘Rust-Proof’’ Fences is due to four things: 
They do not obstruct the outlook; they do prevent trespassing; they are quickly 
Gt. van aa & Kruij iff erected; they never have to be painted, because of the heavy coating of melted zinc. 
LOUIS BERGER, MGR, Have Your Dealer Order This Fence 
American Branch House, 142 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. WRITE to the factory for a sample of the 
‘“RUST-PROOF”’ finish, and a copy of catalog ‘‘C.’’ 
Meme Nurseries Sassenheim, Holland. Other Branches in Russia, Argentine 
Republic, Germany, England and Sweden WRIGHT WIRE COM PANY, WORCESTE R, MASS, 
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